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Holland 
Premier 



It Grills, It Steams and It Smokes. 

The Holland Grill is the easiest and healthiest way to cook perfect food. 
In fact, most foods never need turning. Our exclusive drip pan is between the food 
and the flame so your food can't catch on fire. Guaranteed! 
The Holland cooks at a controlled temperature which decreases the level of 
carcinogens all grills produce. Clearly - lite Healthy Choice! 



The only Grill 

GUARANTEED 

not to flare up! 



For Dealer Information, Call 1-800-880-9766 

or visit our web site at: uuuuuu.hollandgrill.com 
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The Reynoids Kitchens Hvft^c ^mrmists 



"A complete 
meal on 
the grill? 
Easy as 
falling into 
a bag" 
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New Reynolds 

Hot Ba gs- Vfljl 
extra heavy duty 
foil bags." 



For recipes and tips, call 1-800-745-4000, or visit http://www.rmc.com/wrap 



Reynolds 





22 Cook creamy, lump-free polenta with a no-stir method. 
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28 Sear-roast 
salmon, chicken, or 
steak to get succulent 
texture and flavor. 



ARTICLES 



22 Making Creamy Polenta With 
No Stirring 

by Paula Wolfert 

Forget standing vigil over the stove — oven roasting and 
no stirring (really) give you smooth, delicious polenta 

28 Sear-Roasting for Crisp and Juicy 
Results 

by Isabelle Alexandre 

An ovenproof skillet and two quick steps give you fish, 
chicken, or steak that's seared but still tender outside, 
moist and perfectly done inside 

32 Mix Gently for a Moist Meatloaf 

by Joe Verde 

For the best texture and flavor, use a light touch, 
a blend of meats, and shape the loaf by hand 

34 Braising Winter's Vegetables 

by Susan Goss 

A brief saute, and then a relaxed, gentle cooking on 
the stove melts tough fibers into tender sweetness 



visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



38 The First Step to Great Flavor 

by James Peterson 

Whether it's called a mirepoix, a soffritto, or a bumbu, a 
versatile base of aromatic herbs and vegetables builds 
flavor in sauces, soups, and stews in every cuisine 

44 MasterClass: Chocolate Truffles 

by Bill Yosses 

For the softest, silkiest centers, whisk the chocolate and 
cream into an emulsion 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 
www.finecooking.com 

50 What to Look for in an Ice-Cream 
Machine 

by Sarah Jay 

For complete control, choose a manual model; 
if convenience matters, go electric 

54 Wrapping up a Savory Stir-Fry 

by Lily Loh 

Mu-shu pork starts with perfectly chewy, paper-thin 
pancakes 

58 Planning and Prepping to Improve 
Your Cooking 

by Toni Lydecker 

Mise enplace means organizing and preparing your 
ingredients so your cooking runs more smoothly 

60 Making Desserts with Nutty Frangipane 

by Flo Braker 

A simple mix of almonds, sugar, eggs, and butter makes a 
fragrant and versatile filling for tarts, cakes, and cookies 



On the cover: Classic Chocolate Truffles, p. 44. 

Cover photo, Scott Phillips. These pages: top left series, Daniel Proctor; 
bottom left, Martha Holmberg; center, Ben Fink; below, Scott Phillips. 



72 Add vibrancy to 
stir-fries, salads, 
and marinades with 
Thai ingredients 
like lemongrass 
limes, and 
kaffir lime 
leaves. 
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"Good food is memory," 
says Paula Wolfert 

("Polenta," p. 22) "Atone 
time or another, I've had 
a fling with each of the 
recipes in my books." She 
has channeled a passion 
for enticing flavors into five 
cookbooks, including three 
on Mediterranean cooking. 
Paula's most recent book 



is Mediterranean Grains 
& Greens, released this 
past fall by HarperCollins. 
Paula's books have 
received much acclaim 
and numerous awards, 
including the lACP/Julia 
Child Cookbook Award, 
the James Beard Award, 
and the M.F.K. Fisher 
Award. 




Isabelle Alexandre ("Sear-Roasting," 
p. 28) is the chef de cuisine at Pastis res- 
taurant in San Francisco. After training at 
I'Ecole Vatel in Paris and I'Ecole Hoteliere 
de Lausanne in 
Switzerland, Isabelle 
returned to France to 
work under three-star 
chef Georges Blanc. 
In the States, she has 
worked under ac- 
claimed chefs Alain 
Rondelli and Michel 
Richard. When Isabelle isn't cooking at 
Pastis, she's likely hiking or waterskiing. 

A career in naval intelligence must have 
prepared Joe Verde well for the cooking 
world; when he decided to make a career 
change, he quickly distinguished himself 
at Le Cirque in New York City, where he 
worked with Daniel Boulud, and at The 
Sea Grill. In 1 996, when the owners of the 
famous Waldorf=Astoria hotel decided to 
revamp their landmark restaurant, Oscar's, 
Joe jumped at the chance to be chef de 
cuisine. They asked him to breathe new life 
into a menu of comfort classics, including 
meatloaf (see his article on p. 32), a job 
which entailed, in part, updating recipes 
from The Cookbook by Oscar of the 
Waldorf, originally published in 1896. 

Susan GOSS ("Braised Vegetables," 
p. 34) is the chef and co-owner of Zinfandel 
restaurant in Chicago, which has won 
praise for its ethnic American food and 
ail-American wine and spirits list. Susan 
started out as an anthropology major, but 
a waitressing stint knocked her planned 



archaeology career off the tracks. She 
attended New York Restaurant School 
before opening Zinfandel with her husband, 
Drew, in 1993. 

James Peterson combined a Cali- 
fornia childhood, a chemistry degree, and 
a classic French cooking apprenticeship 
to master the art of cooking like no one 
we know. The regular author of our Tech- 
niques column, Jim is the one we turn to 
to explain everything from sauteing to 
saucemaking and, in this issue, building 
flavor with simple ingredients (see "The 
First Step for Great Flavor," p. 38). The 
former chef-owner of Le Petit Robert in 
New York City, and a former instructor at 
the French Culinary Institute and Peter 
Kump's New York Cooking School, Jim is 
the award-winning author of several cook- 
books, including Vegetables, his latest. 
He's currently working on a techniques 
cookbook for Artisan. 

After training under master chocolate makers 
like Robert Linxe and Gaston LeNotre in Paris, 
Bill Yosses ("Classic Chocolate Truffles," 
p. 44) became a master of chocolate him- 
self. He worked at several topnotch bakeries 
and restaurants in 
France before re- 
turning to New York 
City to become 
the pastry chef at 
Tavern on the Green, 
Montrachet, and the 
four-star Bouley res- 
taurant. Bill is now 
the pastry chef at 
Bouley Bakery. 





Sarah Jay ("Ice-Cream Machines," p. 50) 
rediscovered the joys of making your own 
ice cream while doing the research and 
testing for her story. Before joining the staff 
of Fine Cooking as an associate editor, 
Sarah lived in Shanghai, where, she says, 
it's hard to find a really great vanilla. 

Lily Loh ("Mu-Shu Pork," p. 54) was born 
in Shanghai and learned to cook from some 
of the best Chinese chefs. Her love of 
teaching and cooking inspired her to start 
her own Chinese cooking school after mov- 
ing to California. For more than twenty 
years, she taught 
eager students in her 
home. Recently, Lily 
and her husband, 
George, embarked on 
a new adventure: vol- 
unteering for the 
Peace Corps. Lily is 
presently working as 
an advisor for Hospice in Martin, Slovakia, 
and introducing many new friends to the 
joys of Chinese food. 

A year of blissful eating in Italy was enough 
to make Toni Lydecker ("Planning and 
Prepping," p. 58), a writer and editor, focus 
on food. Since then, she's written about 
everything from polenta to coffee-flavored 
barbecue sauces to digital thermometers. 
Along the way, she completed a culinary 
program at The New School and an intern- 
ship in a Manhattan restaurant. Toni is the 
author of Serves One: Super Meals for Solo 
Cooks, and she recently began teaching 
classes on single-portion cooking. 

Flo Braker ("Frangipane," p. 60), a baking 
consultant, instructor, and writer, has taught 
baking technique across the country for 
twenty-five years. Her books include The 
Simple Art of Perfect Baking and Sweet 
Miniatures, which won an IACP Cookbook 
Award in 1 992 and will be reissued in 2000. 
Flo has written for many food magazines and 
newspapers and has appeared with Julia 
Child in PBS's "Baking with Julia" as well as 
on the TV Food Network's "Baker's Dozen" 
series. She was recently inducted into the 
James Beard Foundation's Who's Who of 
Food & Beverage in America. 
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talking about your 
Roasted Venison 
well into the 
21st Century. 

Well, it's very likely! This time next 
year, your guests will lie reminiscing 
aliout the spectacular meal you served 
(or the holidays. Roasted Venison 
Frenchecl Rack makes a memorahle 
presentation, and is sinfully delicious. 

Good Heart Brand Specialty Meats" 
specializes in tasteful departures from 
the usual fare - and most are surprisingly 
simple to prepare. We invite you to 
hrowse through our new catalog for 
many more unexpected gourmet feast 
ideas, with recipes and wine suggestions 
included as well. 

Serve up a conversation piece this year. 
And happy holidays from us, to you. 




in ■ j 

For details on additional specialties such as 
ostrich, wild boar, North American bison, 
Argentine beef, Muscovy duck, Coturnix 
quail, poidtry, rabbit and Le Gourmand 
selections, and to receive our catalog 

•call 1.888.466.3992 
•fax 210.637.1391 
• order online www.goodheart.com 




Clay Magnifique. . . 

Emile Henry Burgundy clay ovenware is designed raKTWTpw* 

to go from your freezer to a hot oven to the table. tF^^^^~9 
Made in France. Call 1-302-326-4800 for a retailer near you. *r 
www.emilehenryusa.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 32 



A is for ANOLON... | 

The firs^ word in 
gourmet cookware* 



Why? Not even a crumb of 
your pan- fried trout goes on 
pan- fiying. Nonstick surface 
releases eveiy last bit so 
cleanup is easy 
Amazing! 




[PROFESSIONAL 

Exclusive combination of hard-anodized and 
DuPont's best nonstick, creates 
the world's most durable nonstick cookware. 




READER SERVICE NO. 9 
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For more information call 1-800-388-3872 or visit our worldwide web site at htto: //www. mever.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 40 



Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




Searching the world 
for great food 

I am writing to suggest that 
you do another Afghani menu 
(Fine Cooking #6, p. 42). I 
have looked for Afghani 
cookbooks without success, 
and your issue #6 is, as you 
know, sold out. 

I've enjoyed Afghani food 
in Seattle and New York and 
would like to do so at home. 
You could do cooks a big 
favor by filling this odd infor- 
mation gap. 

— Laura Casa, via e-mail 

Editors' reply: Right now we 
don't have another Afghani ar- 
ticle planned, but we were very 
interested to know that Laura 
Casa was looking for more in- 
formation on this type of cui- 
sine. What other cuisines do 
people want to learn about? Is 
it difficult to get 
m unusual ingre- 
dients in parts 
of the country? 
If you can't find 
an ingredi- 
ent, do you 
think mail- 
order is a 
good solution? 
And just what is 
an "ethnic" cuisine 
today, anyway — 
do French and Italian 
count, or are they so 
familiar now that they 
don't feel international 
anymore? Fax, write, or e-mail 
us with your thoughts. 

Fine Cooking invites 
readers to join us 
in California 

We're very excited to an- 
nounce Fine Cookings first 
food and wine event for our 
readers. We've organized a 
three -day session of classes, 
visits, tours, and tastings in 



northern California (both 
Napa and Sonoma valleys) in 
October 1999. The program is 
designed for our readers, who 
we feel want more than just 
a tourist's take on the region. 

One of the most exciting 
parts of the event is a whole 
day at the Culinary Institute of 
America's Greystone campus, 
which is an incredible facility. 
Just looking at the state-of- 
the-art teaching kitchens 
(complete with glossy red 
enamel Bonnet stoves) makes 
you want to tie on an apron 
and start sauteing. Half the 
day will be spent at the stoves, 
and the other half in Grey- 
stone's amphitheater class- 
room at an informative wine 
and food pairing seminar- 
tasting, taught by Holly Peter- 
son Mondavi. 

We'll also be visiting some 
of our favorite artisan food 
producers — like the Webers of 
Delia Fattoria Bakery or Bell- 
wether Farm cheesemakers — 
to see what it really takes 
to make the soul-satisfying 
breads, cheeses, and other 
products that real cooks value 
so highly. John Ash, who you 
see frequently in our pages, 
will help us host a marketplace 
dinner featuring lots of these 
delicious foods. We also plan 
to visit master gardener Jeff 
Dawson at his biodynamic 
vegetable gardens at the 
Kendall -Jackson winery. Being 
in wine country, we'll of course 
see firsthand the process of 
turning grapes and sunshine 
into world-class wines. 

Look for our advertisement 
on p. 77 to learn how to get a 
brochure with full program de- 
tails (or call the HMS Travel 
Group at 800/367-5348 and 
say you're from Fine Cooking) . 
Space is limited, so call soon. 

— The editors 
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We're perplexed about 
the peppery squash soup 

Readers may have noticed our 
caution in FC #30 about the 
amount of pepper in the 
squash soup from the Thanks- 
giving menu (FC #29). We 
had received a few calls and 
e-mails from people who had 
made the soup and found it 
unpalatably peppery (mostly 
Canadian readers, who had 
made the soup for their 
Thanksgiving, in October) . 

We were surprised by this 
because when we tested the 
soup originally, it was delicious 
and we made no changes from 
the author's original recipe. 
We checked our testing rec- 
ords to see if we'd made a typo- 
graphical error, but didn't find 
any mistakes. Nonetheless, we 
ran the notice in the magazine 
and on our web site, suggest- 
ing that people start with less 
pepper and that the herb but- 



ter was a critical ingredient — 
the base soup is extremely 
peppery without it. 

In the days following Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving, we re- 
ceived more reports from 
readers, some with the same 
complaint but many more with 
praise for the whole menu, and 
in particular the soup. 

There is obviously a prob- 
lem with this recipe, but we're 
not sure what it is. We thought 
at first that it might be a dif- 
ference in the strength of var- 
ious white peppers, but a more 
likely cause is inaccurate 
measurement of the squash. 

Yesterday, we made two 
more batches of the soup, one 
with the buttercup squash and 
one with the suggested substi- 
tute, butternut squash. We fol- 
lowed the recipe exactly, 
paying special attention to 
how we cut and measured the 
leeks and squash. The recipe 



calls for "chopped leeks," so we 
quartered them lengthwise 
and then cut them crosswise to 
produce small pieces. We 
rinsed and drained them well 
and then filled a 4-cup meas- 
ure. We didn't pack them in, 
but we didn't leave gaps. The 
leeks weighed 14 ounces. The 
recipe next calls for "8 cups 
peeled, seeded, and diced 
( 1-inch cubes)" squash. Again, 
we respected that 1-inch 
measurement, although be- 
cause buttercup squash are 
irregularly shaped, it was im- 
possible to get perfect cubes; 
we didn't let any pieces exceed 
about 1 l A inches. Our 8 cups 
of buttercup squash weighed 
40 ounces, and our 8 cups of 
butternut squash weighed 
43 ounces. 

When the soup base was 
cooked, we added about 
1 tablespoon of butter to a 1- 
cup serving, mixed it in, and 
had several people taste. The 
soup was delicious — not hot, 
but indeed highly seasoned. 

Where we seem to have 
gone wrong in our recipe was 
by not specifying the amount 
of butter needed per serving 
and by not realizing that 
if someone made the soup 
base with slightly less squash 
or leeks, then it would cross 
the line between highly sea- 
soned and too hot. We offer 
our heartfelt apologies to any- 
one whose soup did not turn 
out well; we know how impor- 
tant Thanksgiving dinner is. 
We're working on ways to 
make our recipes even more 
explicit so nothing like this 
happens again. 

Here are excerpts from 
some of the reports we've re- 
ceived so far: 

♦ "... unquestionably the soup 
is too peppery without the 
herb butter; with the appropri- 



ate amount of herb butter, it is 
absolutely wonderful and not 
too peppery. " 
— Susan Rothstein, via e-mail 

♦ "I am very angry that I spent 
most of my morning cutting 
and dicing only to find that 
your recipe didn't have the 
proper amounts of spices. The 
soup was too peppery. I took 
your advice and put the herb 
butter into the soup hoping it 
would improve the taste. No 
go. Right down the drain." 

— Carole Pratt, via e-mail 

♦ "This year, I boldly went 
where I'd never gone before: 
cooking and hosting my first 
Thanksgiving feast. While it 
was a risk to experiment on my 
guests, I took the chance with 
Michael Brisson's menu. My 
confidence was well justified. 
Though I'm a strictly amateur 
cook, the results I achieved 
with his recipes have left my 
f riends thinking I'm a culinary 
goddess ! . . . Let me not forget 
the buttercup squash soup; we 
inhaled it, and I made it again 
the next day to accompany 
the leftovers." 

— Daniela Gitlin, via e-mail 

♦ "Following the recipe for 
the butternut squash soup 
nearly ruined our Thanks- 
giving. Everything was fine 
until that last tablespoon of 
white pepper — which ren- 
dered the soup inedible. " 

— Doug Berman & 
Billi Romain, via e-mail 

♦ "This was the first time in 
memory that we had no left- 
overs save for the turkey itself, 
and that only because we had 
a twenty-pounder to ensure 
leftovers for sandwiches. 
There was nothing on the 
table that wasn't avidly at- 
tacked and savoured, but I be- 
lieve the squash and leek soup 
was the hit of the day." 

— Dick Watson, via e-mail ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get as 
good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend that 
you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather the 
ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list before 
proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time to heat to 
the temperature in the recipe; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the suggested time in the recipe. For meat and poultry, use an 
instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #1 3, p. 68, and #1 7, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups, 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is alf-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or e-mail 
us at fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 




Caring for wooden 
utensils and cutting 
boards 

Are wooden cutting boards 
better than other materials for 
preparing foods? What about 
bacterial growth? Can you use 
the same wooden spoon to stir 
tomato sauce one day and 
cream butter and sugar the 
next? How should I clean 
wooden tools? Are some kinds 
of wood better than others? 

— ]ames Arney, 
Morganton, JVC; 
Debbie Simon, Lander, WY 

Eve Felder replies: Wooden 
utensils and cutting boards 
take a bit more care, but 
they're surely worth it. 

For cooking, I much prefer 
wooden spoons and spatulas 
to metal ones, primarily be- 
cause they're less abusive to 
the food and to the pan. I'm 
less likely to end up crushing 
tender foods such as shell 
beans or risotto if I stir with a 
wooden spoon. Wooden uten- 
sils won't discolor food, they're 
poor heat conductors, they 
come in many shapes and 
sizes, and, finally, they just feel 
good in my hand. 

Whether wooden cut- 
ting boards harbor or hin- 
der harmful bacteria is 
still unclear. Recent studies 
at the University of Wiscon- 



sin suggested that wood has 
antibacterial properties that 
make it more sanitary than 
plastic. But further research 
has since refuted those initial 
studies, and so the best prac- 
tice is to maintain two cutting 
boards: a plastic one (without 
nicks or cuts) for meat and 
poultry, and a wooden one for 
fruits and vegetables. 

The best cleaning method 
for wooden utensils is a simple 
washing with hot water and 
detergent. As long as it smells 
all right, you needn't fear us- 
ing a wooden utensil first to 
stir tomato sauce, cleaning it 
thoroughly, and then using it 
to stir creme anglaise. Clean 
cutting boards the same way, 
but if you've used the board for 
raw meat or poultry, add a bit 
of bleach to the soapy water — 
one or two teaspoons per quart 
of water is enough. If you 
want, rub a wooden board 
with mineral oil after several 
uses. Don't soak wooden uten- 
sils or boards in water or put 
them in the dishwasher be- 
cause they're liable to crack. 

A butcher-block table 
takes a bit more effort to 
clean. Add a small amount of 
bleach to a bowl of warm 
soapy water. Wash the table 
down with a coarse scrub pad, 
and then scrape the surface 
with a stainless-steel bench 



scraper (the kind used for cut- 
ting bread dough) . Rinse the 
butcher block again with 
clean warm water, dry it, and 
then rub the surface with min- 
eral oil, wiping off the excess. 

Hardwoods are best for 
any cooking utensil or board. 
Maple is ideal, as are olive, 
cherry, and beech. These are 
all slow-growing trees; hence 
their wood has a tight grain 
and isn't as porous as trees 
that mature quickly, such as 
pine. Hardwood won't absorb 
as many odors and isn't as 
prone to warping or cracking. 
Eve Felder is a chef-instructor at 
the Culinary Institute of Amer- 
ica in Hyde Park, New York. 

What makes a great 
balsamic vinegar? 

Vd love to buy some good 
balsamic vinegar, but I dont 
know how to assess quality. 
How long should it be aged? 
How much should I expect 
to pay? And what is the 
"MO" designation? 

— Suzanne McGrath, 
Jamestown, Rl 

Paul Bertolli replies: To be 

sure you're buying high- 
quality balsamic vinegar, look 
for the phrase Aceto Balsam- 
ico Tradizionale di Modena or 
Aceto Balsamico Tradizionale 
di Reggio Emilia on the bottle. 
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Both of these label des 
ignations are con- 
trolled by law and 
administered by a 
consortium in their 
respective cities. 
(MO, by the way, 
stands for Modena 
and by itself has no 
bearing on quality.) 

Unless you see 
tradizionale on the 
label, you can't be sure 
you're buying the genuine ar- 
ticle rather than an imitation. 
Tradizionale vinegars are 
slow-fermented products 
aged in wooden casks in an 
aging room, or acetaia, in the 
attic of a house or estate. The 
wood aging, which can last 
from twelve years to more 
than a hundred, develops the 
vinegar's flavor, viscosity, and 
complexity. 

Tradizionale balsamico is 
round, mellow, and inte- 
grated with lingering complex 
flavors and a dense, syrupy 
consistency. Long-aged tradi- 
zionale balsamics (older than 
twelve years) can range from 
$75 to $200 or more for a 
100ml (3.3-ounce) bottle. 
(The price drops dramatically 
for younger balsamics, to $20 
or $30 for a 250ml bottle of an 
eight- or ten-year-old vine- 
gar.) Long-aged balsamic vin- 
egar deserves special treat- 
ment in the kitchen. Don't 
use it in spicy or complicated 
dishes. Instead, savor it as a 
lone condiment to prime beef, 
tuna, or peaches. The Italians 
might even sip it straight. 

Unfortunately, almost all of 
the balsamic vinegar found in 
American markets is imitation 
balsamic, which is often just a 
blend of sweet concentrated 
grape juice and strong vinegar. 
The imitations may or may 
not have been aged in wood. 




While they are downright 
cheap compared to the 
tradizionales, they are 
also comparatively 
thinner in consis- 
tency, they tend to 
exhibit an uninte- 
grated sweet-sourness, 
and they have none 
of the complexity 
of the long-aged 
balsamic vinegars. 
Paul Bertolli, chef- owner of 
Oliveto in Berkeley, California, 
and a contributing editor for 
Fine Cooking, makes his own 
balsamic vinegar. 

Preserving crunch in 
homemade pickles 

Every year, a friend and I 
ferment and then can about 
125 jars of kosher-style pickles, 
but in the last two years, the 
pickles have gone soft in the jar. 
We used to have crunchy 
pickles all year. What happened? 

— Bob Edelstein, 
Edina, MN 

Linda Ziedrich replies: 

Kosher-style pickles are made 
from whole cucumbers that 
are fermented by being im- 
mersed in brine for one to 
three weeks or longer. Garlic 
is usually added; sugar and 
vinegar are not. The brine 
firms the cucumbers by 
drawing out their water. 
At the same time, bacte- 
ria that are naturally pre- 
sent on the cucumber 
produce lactic acid, giv- 
ing the pickle its character- 
istic sour flavor. 

If the cucumbers got soft 
during fermentation, it could 
be that their blossom ends 
weren't completely removed, 
the brine was too weak, the 
room temperature too high, 
or the brine wasn't skimmed 
frequently enough. 



If the pickles were crisp af- 
ter fermentation but lost their 
firm texture after they were 
canned, the softening might 
have occurred during heat 
processing. The USDA rec- 
ommends processing jars of 
cucumber pickles in a boiling 
water bath — 10 minutes for 
pints, 15 minutes for quarts. 
This much heat, unfortu- 
nately, can make pickles soft. 
You might instead try the low- 
temperature pasteurization 
method, in which the jars are 
immersed for 30 minutes in a 
water bath held between 1 80° 
and 185°F (no higher). 

Perhaps you're not process- 
ing your jars at all, but just 
heating the brine and pouring 
it back over the pickles. In this 
case, make sure you start with 
hot, sterile jars, submerge the 
pickles well, and check the 
jars often; yeast or mold grow- 
ing at the top of a jar can make 
the pickles soft. Exposure to 
heat, freezing temperatures, 
or light will also decrease a 
pickle's shelf-life. 
Linda Ziedrich troubleshoots 
pickling problems in her book, 
The Joy of Pickling (Harvard 
Common Press). 




Why might sugar 
crystallize before turning 
to caramel? 

I recently began making 
caramel myself but the last 
two times Vve tried, the sugar 
crystallized before it became 



caramel It was very humid on 
those days. Could that have 
been the problem? 

— Becky Johnson, 
Nonesuch, KY 

Melanie Underwood replies: 

High humidity might cause 
your caramel to be sticky, but 
it's unlikely that it would cause 
it to crystallize. 

Caramel is usually made by 
first dissolving sugar in water, 
and then boiling the sugar 
syrup until it takes on a color 
ranging from light tan to dark 
amber. As the water evapo- 
rates, the sugar molecules get 
crowded together (at this 
point, the solution is said to be 
supersaturated). As a result, 
the sugar molecules have a 
very strong tendency to grab 
onto each other and form crys- 
tals. Just one crystal can start a 
chain reaction, ruining the 
whole syrup very quickly. 

Factors that can precipitate 
crystallization include move- 
ment, stirring, undissolved 
sugar particles on the side of 
the pan, or even dust. So, to 
prevent crystallization, don't 
stir the syrup once it comes to 
a boil. Brush down the sides 
of the pan with a pastry 
brush dipped in cold 
water, or else cover 
JA\ the pan for the first 
* few minutes of boil- 
ing (the condensation 
will dissolve any sugar left on 
the sides of the pan) . 

Adding cream of tartar, 
corn syrup, honey, or lemon 
juice to the mixture also helps 
prevent crystallization, essen- 
tially by obstructing the path 
between sugar molecules, so 
it's harder for them to latch 
together and form crystals. 
Pastry chef Melanie Underwood 
is an instructor at Peter Kump's 
New York Cooking School. ♦ 
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Sweet-hot ginger chips 
are perfect for baking 

I love the kick of flavor that crystallized ginger gives to cook- 
ies, cakes, and muffins. But often I run into a batch that's 
rock-hard, or that tastes more bitter than spicy. A new prod- 
uct from The Ginger People called Baker's Cut Crystallized 
Ginger Chips has solved that problem. 
These little morsels of the best Aus- 
tralian baby ginger are lightly coated 
with cane sugar and have a delight- 
fully tender texture and a perfectly 
balanced sweet-hot flavor. The chips, 
cut no bigger than a pencil eraser, 
are the perfect size for baking — 
and delicious for snacking, too, A 
7- ounce can is available in specialty 
groceries for about $4.50. For more 
^ information, check out the company's 

web site, www.gingerpeople.com, or 
call Royal Pacific Foods (800/551-5284). 

— Susie Middleton, 
associate editor, Fine Cooking 



Fine Cooking on the Net 

We hope you've visited our web site, www. finecooking.com, to 

see the videos that are companions to some of our features. The 
site also has technique classes, articles, sources, ingredient in- 
formation, food science, recipes, and of course links to other 
Taunton magazines and books. Now you can also find Fine 
Cooking at a terrific new web site called Cooking.com, where 
you can shop for equipment, learn about featured chefs, preview 
recipes from just-published books, and learn new techniques. 
Fine Cooking provides recipes and instructional articles in the 
"advice" department, so check it out. 
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* Prize -winning 
aged goat's milk cheese 



I first tasted Cypress Grove's 
Humboldt Fog chevre while 
travelling in Napa County, 
California, when I stopped at 
a small grocer, ravenous for a 
little bread and cheese. 
Gently tangy and smooth, 
that aged goat cheese was 
just what I wanted, and I've 
craved it long since. 

But you needn't cross the 
country to taste Cypress 
Grove's Humboldt Fog: this 
artisan goat cheese is now 
available by mail and in 
gourmet shops. 

Humboldt Fog (which 
has bested stiff competition 
at American Cheese Society 
artisan cheese judgings) has 
a mildly earthy character, 
with no trace of the some- 
what acrid flavor and chalky 
texture that some mass- 
produced goat cheese can 
have. Let your friends who 
say they don't like goat 
cheese try this one — I bet 
they'll love it. The coating 



of edible vegetable ash on 
the surface and through the 
middle of Humboldt Fog has 
no flavor of its own, yet in 
cloaking the cheese as it 
ages, it adds to the pleasantly 
earthy flavor. (It also helps to 
give the cheese the look of a 
foggy morning in Humboldt 
County, California.) 

I wanted to pair a wine 
with this terrific cheese, so I 
first tried a grassy Sauvignon 
Blanc, but it overpowered 
the cheese. Better choices 
are Chenin Blanc and Pinot 
Gris — still acidic, but softer. 

To order Humboldt Fog 
directly from Cypress Grove, 
call 707/839-3168. An 11- to 
14-ounce round costs about 
$20, including ice pack and 
second-day delivery. Mur- 
ray's Cheese in New York 
City (888/692-4339) will 
also ship it. 

— Am} Albert, 
associate editor. 
Fine Cooking 



True Blues get a grip in the kitchen 



Next to a sharp knife, a pair of heavy- duty rubber 
gloves is one of my most valued kitchen helpers. 
I particularly like a pair called True Blues, which 
are made of cotton-lined vinyl (not latex, which 
irritates some people's hands). These thick 
gloves are contoured for a snug fit, so I get a great 
range of movement and my fingers stay flexible. 
I especially like the gloves' textured exterior, 
which makes holding onto slippery, soapy glasses 
and dishes much easier. I've even worn the 
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gloves while shucking oysters and handling hot 
nut brittle. A run through the dishwasher or 
washing machine is all True Blues need to be 
ready for the next task. True Blues come in 
three sizes, and they're available in most 
Williams-Sonoma stores for about $10. Or 
call Star Kitchen (425/455-0289) for more 
information. 

— Abigail Johnson Dodge, 
test kitchen director, Fine Cooking 




Cyberkitchen: 
Specialty foods online 

If you like to buy the best-quality ingredients but you 
don't live next door to a complete specialty grocer, 
why not try the Internet for mail-order food sites? For 
example, www.dean-deluca.com has artisan cheeses 
and caviar, fresh truffles and smoked fish, aged meats, 
herbs and spices, honey and maple syrup, oils and 
vinegars, vanilla beans and chocolate — you name it. 
Visit www.greatfood.com for dozens of high-quality 
purveyors, including Grafton Village for Cheddar 
cheese, D'Artagnan forf oie gras, Calio Groves for Cal- 
ifornia extra-virgin olive oil, and Lobster Gram for fresh 
Maine lobsters. For top-quality specialty meats, check 
out www.goodheart.com: this site has venison, veni- 
son sausage, wild boar, bison, Kobe beef, Argentine 
beef, ostrich, duck, duck confit, smoked magret breast, 
quail, squab, pheasant, poussin, and rabbit. And for a 
huge selection of the best-quality coffees and teas 
from around the world, stop by www.junglesque.com. 




Farm, an ancient Italian grain, 
is a new hit with American chefs 

Italians call it cucina povera, or "peasant cook- 
ing," but in America today we call it fashion- 
able eating. Fortunately, this time fashion- 
able means satisfying and nutritious. More 
and more rustic grains are popping up on the 
hottest restaurant menus. One of my current 
favorites is f arro, a wheat grain that's also known as emmer 
(and is often confused with spelt). Farro was cultivated by the Romans thou- 
sands of years ago; Italians continue to use it in soups, salads, pilafs, and 
stuffings. I like to cook farro and cannellini bean soup, farro "risotto" with wild 
mushrooms, and farro salad with tomatoes and pesto. 

Farro has a nutty flavor with a slightly crunchy texture. It resembles a grain 
of rice wrapped in a light reddish-brown hull, and cooking it is simple. Soak it 
in cold water for 3 to 4 hours and drain (a shorter soak will require longer 
cooking). Put it in a saucepan covered with plenty of water and simmer until 
tender, 1 5 to 20 minutes, or cook it as you would risotto after soaking. 

Farro is sold in gourmet stores like Dean & DeLuca for around $5 per 
pound. Call Murray's by Mail (888/692-4339) to mail-order. Manicaretti 
(800/799-9830) imports farro and can provide retail information. Or check 
health-food stores, but be sure you're buying emmer wheat and not spelt. 

— Joanne Weir, cooking teacher and cookbook author, San Francisco 




DIVINE DELIGHTS®: America's premier petits 
fours bakery. Our complimentary color catalog 
features palate pampering confections, prize- 
winning chocolates, scrumptious gift baskets, 
hand painted china and tea time treats. Divine 
Delights, 24 Digital Dr. #1 0, Novato, CA 94949. 
1-800-4-HEAVEN 
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The Black Dog® 

Martha s Vineyard 



o 




ur free catalog is full 
of great stuff! Biscotti. 
cookie tins, jams, aprons, 
re stau ra n rware , T- sh i rts t 
sweatshirts, totes and 
Jots of new recipes 
from The Black Dog 
Tavern & Bakery, 
Call or Write: The Black Dog 
Box 2219FC. Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 -800 626-1991 
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Introducing New Hearth's BreadStone Oven 



Long, long ago, our 
ancestors baked in 
stone ovens. But, as 
kitchens moved indoors, 
"traditional methods were 
left outside. Now they're back. New 
Health's BreadStone Oven is a heavy- 
duty stainless steel exterior with a 
ceramic stone-lined interior. Just turn it 
on, allow it to heat, shut it off and bake 
and marvel. Out of that stone interior 
will come everything from 
wonderful crispy crust 
pizza to delicious 
casseroles. Not to 
mention a variety of 

breads wrapped in a chewy golden crust - 
- succulent sourdoughs, Tuscan loaves, 
and savory whole-grains with a shelf life 
of two weeks or more. The BreadStone 
Oven. Countertop or built-in, it's a sim- 
ple, beautiful concept. It 
makes the kind of bread most 
American tables (and taste 
buds) have never seen. 



RECIPE FOR 
PERFECT CRUST 
ALLS FOR STONE. 
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BreadStone Oven"" 

WWW.8READST0NE.COM 



1-800-785-7835 

READER SERVICE NO. 5 
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At the Market 



Asian Vegetables for 
All Kinds of Cooking 



Chinese white 

cabbage (bok choy) is the ultimate stir- 
fry vegetable. Look for heads with straight 
stalks and deep green leaves. Bok choy 
has a slightly sweet, mild cabbagy-turnip 
flavor and juicy stalks. Chop the stalks and 
leavesto stir-fry with scallions, fresh 
ginger, and garlic; finish with a little soy or 
Thai peanut sauce, or stir the chopped 
stalks into a Chinese-style chicken soup. 



If you tend to relegate Asian vegetables 
to the exotic category, only encoun- 
tered as restaurant fare, take another 
look. More and more, crisp, tasty, and 
nutritious Asian vegetables are turning 
up at markets all over the country — and 
these cooler winter months are the per- 
fect time to explore their bright flavors. 

Look for crisp leaves with strong, 
clear color and firm, crunchy-looking 
stalks. Avoid examples that look like 
they have had too many old wilted leaves 
trimmed off, are bruised or yellowed, or 
have limp leaves or stems. Try to shop at 
a store that mainstreams these vege- 
tables, rather than one that displays a few 



worn-out examples in the unusual pro- 
duce section. 

City center and year-round farmers' 
markets are good sources, especially if 
your town has a significant population of 
folks from the Pacific Rim. Don't be shy 
about asking fellow shoppers or the pro- 
duce managers for their favorite ways to 
use these vegetables. I've learned some 
of my best recipes this way. 

Renee Shepherd is a longtime gardening 
cook and seed merchant. Her company, 
Renee s Garden, offers gourmet seed 
packets at independent nurseries across 
the country. ♦ 




Daikon is sweet, sharp, and often spicy when raw; 
its texture is like that of a juicy turnip. Look for daikon 
that feel firm and heavy for their size. When you cook 
daikon, its milk-white flesh becomes translucent and 
gets sweeter. I like to make a salad with peeled and 
shredded daikon tossed with rice vinegar and soy 
sauce. Cooked, sliced daikon adds substance and 
mellow flavor to soups and stews. 



Baby bok choy is often available at a very young stage with 
just four or six tender leaves. It's sweet and juicy, and it's 
delicious cooked simply so the melting tenderness comes 
through. Steam or saute baby heads 
whole until crisp-tender to serve 
with roasted pork or chicken. 
Or stuff these little vase-shaped 
heads with crisped pancetta, 
breadcrumbs, and herbs, and 
braise them in a flavor- 
ful chicken broth. 





Chinese broccoli (gai Ian) is a striking flowering vegetable 
that's good to eat both when stalks are just budded or when 
the white flowers are open. Look for thick, crisp stalks and for 
buds and flowers that look fresh, not limp. Gai Ian has a sweet, 
nutty, broccoli-like flavor; it's the least cabbagy-tasting 
of all Asian greens. Steam briefly as you would 

asparagus, or stir-fry to serve over fluffy rice. 
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Chinese cabbage, also called Napa 
cabbage (pei tsai), is juicy, with a mild 
flavor that's like an extra-sweet cab- 
bage with mild radish over 
tones. Look for large, firm, 
tight heads that feel heavy 
for their size, with no dis- 
colored leaves. Chi- 
nese cabbage is 
delicious shredded 
into a simple salad 
with a fruity vin- 
aigrette or sweet- 
and-sour dressing. 
Blanch its large leaves 
and stuff them with a 
seafood or sausage filling. 
Or braise it in rich chicken 
stock, where it becomes silky 
and succulent. 
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Long beans 
(dow gok) grow 
up to a foot and a 
half long and can 
be light or dark green. 

Look for thin, unblemished beans with undeveloped 
seeds. They should break cleanly when snapped. Use 
long beans soon after buying, and keep them loosely 
wrapped, as moisture makes them limp. Long beans 
are delicious broken up and served with other raw 
fresh vegetables and your favorite dip, or stir-fried with 
a black bean and garlic sauce. 




Asian vegetables bring rich color, 
graceful forms, and mouth-pleasing 
texture to winter meals. 



Asian eggplant range from short and plump to long and 
slender. They come in gorgeous colors: purple, magenta, 
pink, creamy white, light green, or even delicately striped. 
They're thinner and more tender-skinned than their larger 
cousins, with creamy, mild flesh. Choosefruits that 
are firm and shiny; avoid limp or dull-skinned 
fruits. Fresh Asian eggplant aren't bitter under 
the skin, so they never need salting or peel- 
ing. Halve lengthwise, brush with oil, and grill 
until tender. Or slice into VHnch coins to 
toss into a vegetable saute. 



Snow peas should be crisp and sweet. Look 
for bright, unblemished, flat pods with barely 
formed minuscule peas inside. Bend a pod — 
it should be fresh enough to snap in half. Snow 
peas are delicious chopped into 1-inch pieces 

and tossed into green salads. Saute 
them with chunks of yellow 

summer squash and carrot 
coins. Cook snow peas 
briefly — they'll 
lose crispness 
after 30 to 
45 seconds. 
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Technique Class 



For Rice at Its Best, 
Let It Rest 



How often and how much 
rice you cook depends in 
part on where you or your par- 
ents were born (in my case, 
India). We rice eaters joke 
about the puny half- cup serv- 
ing size suggested on boxes of 
rice in the United States. An 
American friend cooking for a 
visiting Nepalese delegation 
found that just one guest ate 
most of what the package said 
would serve twelve. 

Aside from differences in 
culture, many Americans shy 
away from rice due to a fear of 
cooking it. (Hence the popu- 
larity of instant rice, which 
offers "perfect" rice — in ex- 
change for flavor and texture.) 
While exactly how rice cooks 
changes from variety to vari- 
ety, even from batch to batch 
(brown rice cooks longer than 



white, for example; old rice ab- 
sorbs more water than new) 
getting consistently good re- 
sults is not impossible. In fact, 
the method that works best is 
practically the same as the one 
on the back of the box. But 
what the back of the box ne- 
glects to mention is the impor- 
tance of letting the rice rest 
before serving it. 

Winnowing, washing, 
soaking 

These days, most rice comes 
free of dirt, gravel, and chaff 
so there's rarely a need to 
patiently pick through it. 
Washing rice is another mat- 
ter. Outside the U.S., talc is 
still sometimes used as a mill- 
ing aid and should be rinsed off 
in a few changes of cold water. 
Though rice with talc should 




Perfectly cooked rice is tasty, light, and fluffy. The grains are 
distinct and tender but not mushy. 



be labeled as such, I rinse if 
there's the slightest doubt. 
Some people also find that 
rinsing washes off loose starch, 
making the rice less sticky. 
(In the U.S., rice is enriched 
with vitamins, but only a small 
amount gets washed away if 
the rice is rinsed.) 

Whether you soak rice 
depends on time and tradi' 
tion. Apart from habit, the 
reasons for soaking rice are to 



shorten the cooking time and 
to allow for maximum expan- 
sion of long-grain rice, partic- 
ularly basmati. A soak also 
makes the grains a little less 
brittle so they're less likely to 
break during cooking. If I'm 
using older basmati, which 
needs to be treated carefully if 
it's not to break, I soak it first. 
(Recipes vary in suggested 
soaking times, with 30 min- 
utes most common.) But for 



Rinse, strain, boil, and then simmer 




Be sure to thoroughly strain rinsed 
or soaked rice. Excess water can make 
your rice mushy. 



Combine the rice and water and bring 
to a boil. Use 1 Y2 to 2 cups of water per 
cup of rice. If adding salt or fat, swirl the 
pan to mix them; rough stirring could 
break the rice. 



Lower the heat to a simmer — bubbles 
gently bursting on the surface — and 
cover. Let white rice cook for 1 2 minutes. 
Then let the rice rest off the burner, 
covered, for at least 5 minutes and as 
long as half an hour. 
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EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE (JOURMET APPLIANCE 

FDR TASTY AND HEALTHY COOKING 
GuJi ftrr u fnv bmxfoav 

800-840-4915 

1233 N. Highland Ave. Los Angeles CA W03S 
wwwcjrthsioncuvcnvcom 



READER SERVICE NO. 52 




Simply the Best! 

u Atlas" Table Mills 
from Greece 

' Available in many sizes 
and finishes 

* Undoubtedly the most 
efficient and durable in 
the world 

* Obtainable at fine 
kitchenware and 
gourmet stores 



Pepper Mill Imports 



P.O. Box 775, Cannel, California 93921 
Phone (408) 625-9348 Fax (408) 625-4353 



READER SERVICE NO. 2 



KITCHEN ASSISTANT KA-1000 

■brother 




"LIFE IN THE KITCHEN JUST GOT A LITTLE 

EASIER." Electronically organize all your 
recipes, do meal plans, nutritional analyses, 
and more... Print out recipes and shopping lists 
at the touch of a button with the built-in 
printer! A GREAT GIFT! $289.00 

rti mm * i 

'***d*&^*\^ Pro ducts Ce nter 

VUVMOAmEVDiscover 1-800-633-0633 

www.globalproducts.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 39 



RIEDEL 
WINEGLASSES 

THE FINEST GLASS ON THE PLANET. 
Wine Stuff... call us for the lowest prices 
on the planet and immediate availability. 
Visa, M/C Visit our web site at 
www.wineglasses.com. Phone 1-888- 
winestuff Fax 51 6-234-5583 




Wine 
» Stuff 




American Grann Asidgo Fontind Gorgonzold Mdscdrpone Fresh Mozzdreiid Romano AuribeUa Pdrmesdu Provolone 

READER SERVICE NO. 56 



An Outdoor Wok ?!? What a great idea! 

The Sizzler is an outdoor wok with 130,000btu's 
of propane cooking power, perfect for whipping up a 
spicy batch of fajitas, tender-crisp stir-fry, saucy shrimp 
scampi, and even great burgers. 1 
With its 20" carbon steel 
cooking dish there's lots 
of room to cook up plenty 
for everyone. the slzzler assembles 
using no tools to 32" or 1 2" tall and pack 
up for easy transport to the park, camping, or 
wherever you want to take it. it easily connects 
to a standard propane bottle with the provided 
ul listed hose and regulator. solid steel construction 
for years of enjoyment. made in the usa. 
You'll both be a big hit at your next cookout! 
For more info or to order call 1-888-STIR FRY 
Visit us online at www.thesizzler.com 



Only 
ST 49,95 



□ 



READER SERVICE NO. 4 
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most everyday meals, I skip 
this step and still get good re- 
suits. If you do soak your rice, 
be sure to drain it thoroughly 
or you'll be using more water 
in cooking than you intended. 

The absorption method: 
simple and reliable 

I grew up in a household that 
only boiled rice and only bas- 
mati at that. We'd tip some 
rice into a large pot of boiling 
water, adjust the heat to keep 
the rice just dancing to the 
surface, and check it now and 
again by taking a bite. When 
the rice was resilient without 
a trace of central hardness, the 
water got poured off and saved 
for soup. To make the rice dry 
and fluffy, we'd tip it back into 
its pan, cover it, and cook it 
further over very low heat. 

I now prefer the absorption 
method. In this more stream- 
lined process, the rice is 
cooked in a measured amount 
of water so that by the time the 
rice is cooked, all the water has 



amount for long-grain rice, the 
lesser for medium and short. 
Keep in mind that more water 
gives you softer, stickier rice — 
great for stir-fries. Less water 
will keep the grains more sepa- 
rate and result in firmer rice, a 
good style for rice salads. 

Use a sturdy pot with a 
tight-fitting lid. You want a 
pot with a heavy base for the 



Once all the ingredients 
are combined, cover the rice 
and let it simmer. On an elec- 
tric stove, use two burners: 
bring the rice to a boil on a hot 
burner and then immediately 
slide it to a burner set on low 
to continue cooking at a slow 
simmer. 

After about 12 minutes, 
the liquid should be absorbed, 



Letting your rice rest enlarges 
the window of opportunity 
for serving perfectly cooked rice- 



most even cooking, and one 
that's big enough to provide 
plenty of room above the rice 
for steam. A tight lid keeps the 
steam in. If your lid fits loosely, 
put a clean kitchen cloth be- 
tween the lid and the pot. (Be 
sure to fold it over onto the pot 
so it doesn't burn.) The cloth 
also absorbs the water that 




Fluff the rice gently with a fork or chopstick. Gentle handling 
will keep the individual grains from breaking up into mush. 



been absorbed. As the water 
level drops, trapped steam fin- 
ishes the cooking. 

For every cup of rice, use 
1 Vi to 2 cups of water (less if 
the rice is washed first) . You'll 
need to experiment a little to 
find the amount you like best, 
but in general, use the larger 



would normally condense on 
the inside of the lid and fall 
back down into the rice, so 
this is also a good trick to get 
drier, fluffier rice. 

A bit of butter or olive oil 
will also help keep the grains 
f rom sticking together, while a 
little salt adds flavor. 



and the rice still aldente. If you 
served the rice now, you'd find 
the top layer drier and fluffier 
than the bottom, which can be 
very moist and fragile. Here's 
where you need patience. Let 
the rice sit off the heat, un- 
disturbed with the lid on, for 
at least 5 minutes and for as 
long as 30. This results in a 
uniform texture, with the bot- 
tom layers as fluffy as the top. 
That a pot of rice actually im- 
proves with a rest also gives 
you more flexibility for cook- 
ing the rest of the meal. 

Fixing not-so-perfect rice 

If you follow these guidelines, 
perfectly cooked rice is attain- 
able. But it's an imperfect 
world, and the telephone has a 
way of ringing at inopportune 
moments. So here are ways to 
fix rice that has turned out less 
than perfectly: 

Problem: The rice is still very 
chewy or hard in the middle 
after the allotted time. 
Solution: Add just enough 
water to create a little steam, 
l A cup or less. Put the lid on 
and cook the rice on very low 
heat for another 5 minutes. 
Problem: The rice is cooked 
but too wet. 

Solution: Uncover the pot 



and cook over low heat to 
evaporate the water. Or gently 
turn the rice out onto a baking 
sheet and dry it in a low oven. 
Problem: The grains are split 
and the rice is mushy 
Solution: Use the rice for rice 
pudding and start over if you 
have the time. 

Problem: The bottom layer of 
rice has burned. 
Solution: Run cold water over 
the outside of the pot's bottom 
to keep the burnt flavor from 
permeating the rest of the rice 
(don't add water to the rice 
itself) .Tip out as much rice as 
you can salvage. 

You can avoid such prob- 
lems by breaking the cardinal 
rule of rice cooking ("never lift 
the lid") and actually looking 
to see how it's doing. I for one 
have done so and lived to tell 
the tale. A quick peek will tell 
you if most of the water has 
been absorbed and that it's 
time to let the rice sit off the 
heat. The point is to keep the 
lid off for just a flash. 

What about rice cookers? 

Whenever I travel in rice- 
eating regions, I ask about the 
favorite local method or vessel 
for cooking rice. Invariably, 
the answer is "Why, a rice 
cooker, of course." Rice cook- 
ers, which can cost $25 to 
$200, may be worthwhile if 
you cook a lot of rice. But, like 
cooking rice on the stovetop, 
it takes experience to find the 
amount of water that works 
best for your favorite rice. 

My mother used to tell me 
that with every major new 
batch of rice she got, she had 
to adjust its cooking time. 
Despite modern technology, 
that's still a good practice. 

Anthropologist Niloufer King 
researches, teaches, and writes 
on tropical food plants and 
cuisines, with a special interest 
in street food. ♦ 
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Limited 
Time 
Offer! 




Reward Yourself With A Free Gift, 
Just For Trying Starbucks Home Delivery 




Starbucks Home Delivery service 
is like having your own personal 
Starbucks store right on your doorstep. 

Not only does Starbucks Home 
Delivery send regular 
shipments of our fresh-roasted 
coffees on a schedule you choose, but 
every order is backed by our passion 
for quality, service and the world's 
best-tasting coffees. If you're not 
100% satisfied, you're free 
to cancel anytime after 
receiving your first shipment. 

AS A MEMBER, 
YOU'LL LOVE THE 
CONVENIENCE AND 
SPECIAL VALUES 

Starbucks Home Delivery 
pampers you from the moment 
you join. 

You'll enjoy members-only 
rewards, including a free 32-oz. coffee press and 
Starbucks stainless steel travel mug (a $45.95 value 
special values on selected catalog merchandise; 




Your free gifts when you try Starbucks Home 
Delivery: an elegant 32-oz. coffee press and 
stainless steel travel mug (a $45.95 value). 



and the freedom and flexibility to adjust your 
order at any time. And right now, you can get 
started for just $10.95 (plus $4.35 shipping 
and handling)."" 

Fresh to your door — 
and your satisfaction 
is guaranteed 

Your coffee arrives with that 
straight-from-the-roaster freshness, 
securely sealed in our special FlavorLock™ 
bags. And we guarantee your 
satisfaction: If a Starbucks 

product fails to meet your 
expectations, we'll gladly 
replace it or refund 
your money. 

Call today 

To sign up, and receive your 
free gifts, call 1-800-782-7282 
before March 15, 1999. 
Then start brewing your Starbucks coffee and enjoying 
the exclusive rewards of Starbucks Home Delivery 
right away. 



*To join Starbucks Home Delivery: 1. Call 1-800-782-7282. 2. Mention offer code 
20-351. 3. Provide your name, address, and credit card information to our customer service repre- 
sentative. 4. We'll send you one pound of our Encanta Blend 1 " coffee, along with your free gifts, 
for just $10.95 (plus $4.35 shipping and handling). You may choose other coffees, but the price may 
exceed $10.95. 5. Every five weeks thereafter, we will ship the same type and amount of coffee that 
you ordered for your first shipment, unless you call us to change your delivery schedule. 6. Charges 
after the first shipment will depend on the type and amount of coffee you choose. 7. You can 
change your coffees or delivery schedule or cancel your membership anytime after you receive your 
first shipment. 

This offer is applicable only to mail-order purchases and is not redeemable in our retail stores. 
Limit one membership per household. Starbucks reserves the right to substitute gifts of equal or 
greater value. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Sales tax will be added where applicable. Payment 
must accompany order. 

Offer good for new, first-time memberships and only for shipments to continental U.S. addresses. 
Call for shipping and handling rates outside the continental U.S. Offer expires March 15, 1999. 
© 1998 Starbucks Corporation. All rights reserved. 



□ Yes. I want to receive regular ship- 
ments of my favorite Starbucks" coffees 
— and enjoy all the benefits of 

Starbucks Home Delivery. 

Call 
1-800-782-7282 

Offer Code: 20-351 
Order now and receive 
a 32-oz. coffee press and 
stainless steel travel mug. 
(a $45.95 value) FREE. 




Tips 



Do you have a shortcut for 
a time-consuming cooking 
task, a novel use for an old 
kitchen tool, or an unusual 
way to stay organized in 
the kitchen? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 




Keep hands clean 
and butter handy 
by greasing with 
a plastic bag. 



Microwave chestnuts 
for easier peeling 

Some people peel chestnuts 
by roasting them a few at a 
time. I use the same strategy, 
but I do the "roasting" in the 
microwave. Cut an X on the 
curved side of the chestnut 
and microwave on high, six at 
a time, for 40 seconds. 

— Henry Troup, 
Munster, Ontario 

Plastic bag greases 
baking pan 

To grease or butter a pan, I 
use a small plastic bag or zip- 
top bag. I insert my hand into 
the bag like a glove and use 
my fingers to smear the 
butter onto the sides 
and corners. If I 
want to store the 
butter for next 
time, I turn the 
bag inside out 
before starting. 
When I'm fin- 
ished, I pinch 
the bag toward 
the bottom and 
pull it right side 
out. Then I can just seal 
the bag and f reeze it until the 
next time I need it. 

— Robin Brisco, Tustin, TX 

Make a spice shaker 
from a canning jar 

A pint-size, wide-mouth can- 
ning jar with screening wire 
fitted into the screw-on band 
makes a good shaker for dry 
barbecue spices, jerks, and 
rubs. It dispenses a wide, even 
shake and can also be used to 
store the spices if it's sealed 
in plastic to keep out mois- 
ture. Regular screening wire is 
sold in hardware stores (just 
be careful when cutting the 
sharp edges) . 

— Dixie Wilson, 
Olive Branch, MS 



Make the 
blender clean 
itself 

After using the 
blender to mix, 
puree, or liquefy 
food, use it once 
more to start 
cleaning it. Fill 
the pitcher half- 
way with hot 
water and add de- 
tergent. Cover and 
blend for a few seconds. 
Rinse out the pitcher with 
fresh hot water and dry (de- 
pending on what you've 
blended, you may still need to 
disassemble the blade) . 

— Edith Ruth Muldoon, 
Baldwin, NY 

Keeping order 
in the freezer 

To avoid frozen chaos in my 
chest-style storage freezer, I 
bought four plastic file-folder 
crates (like the old milk 
crates) from an office- supply 
store. The crates stack up and 
are well-ventilated. Getting 
to the bottom of the freezer is 
now just a matter of lifting out 
one crate. To further orga- 




For a head start on 
cleaning the blender, 
add hot water and 
detergent and blend. 




Make a spice shaker from a 
canning jar and screening wire. 



nize, each crate 
holds a different 
category of food: 
poultry, beef, 
fruits and vege- 
tables, and breads. 
The crates left 
enough room at the 
top of the freezer for two 
large, shallow bins that hold 
leftovers and other items that 
I plan to use soon. 

— Paul St. Onge, 
Chandler, AZ 

Sift over a paper plate 

When you're sifting flour and 
other dry ingredients for bak- 
ing, try doing it over a paper 
plate. The plate is sturdy and 
won't collapse like waxed 
paper or plastic wrap, so the 
ingredients slide off the plate 
and into your bowl without 
making a mess. 

— Carol M. Kuehler, 
Florissant, MO 

Coffee filter makes 
a clear broth 

After making chicken broth, I 
strain out the herbs and vege- 
tables using a sieve. Then I 
strain it again through a paper 
coffee filter, which catches all 
the sediment and fat and 
leaves me with a crystal-clear 
broth. 

— Leah Hitchcock, 
Salinas, CA 

Wrap citrus in newspaper 
for longer storage 

If you have a lot of oranges, 
lemons, or other citrus fruits 
that you want to store for 
more than several days, wrap 
each fruit individually in a 
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sheet of newspaper. Pack 
them in a box or a bag, and 
store them in a cool, dry 
place. You'll want to wash any 
ink residue off the rind before 
using them. 

— Jonathan Nickels, 
Longmeadow, MA 

Roll bacon to loosen slices 

Cold slices of bacon out of the 
refrigerator tend 
to stick together, 
inevitably causing 
a few slices to tear 
when I try to sep- 
arate them. To 
avoid this, I curl 
the whole pack- 
age of bacon 
lengthwise into a 
tube, and then I 
roll it back and 



forth a few times. This 
loosens the slices so I can pull 
them off without ripping 
them. 

— Darlene Guzman, 
Danville, CA 

Play the mandoline, safely 

I bought a professional man- 
doline, but I found the safety 
guard to be very limiting. A 




Roll a package of cold bacon back and forth 
a few times to separate the slices. 



few tries without the guarc 
put my fingers in terrible jeop 
ardy and reminded me why 
I bought the guard in 
the first place. 

A solution is to use a 
moistened Scotch-Brite 
pad to hold the vegetable 
you're cutting. The pad's 
rough surface grips the vege- 
table, while its flexibility lets it 
conform to the vegetable's 
shape, creating a real comfort 
zone. Just place the pad in the 
palm of your hand, and don't 
let your fingers extend beyond 
the pad; if you slip, the pad 
gets sliced, notyourhand. 

Now I can slice, julienne, 
and waffle with confidence 
(waffling with confidence 
doesn't come easy). With a 
sure hand and the proper 




A Scotch-Brite pad shields 
your fingers while slicing. 

stroke, anyone can play a 
mandoline. 

— G. Robert Jackson, 
Alexandria, VA 

Freeze coffee or tea 

Freeze leftover coffee or tea in 
ice-cube trays; the cubes let 
you chill your iced tea or cof- 
fee without diluting it. 

— Ellen Sandberg, 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia ♦ 



Visit the tastiest site on the web. 
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Polent 




*ith No Stirrin 



Forget standing vigil over 
the stove — oven roasting 
and no stirring (really) 
give you smooth, 




"Learning this method 
was a rite of passage, 

and I learned much about 
polenta along the way," 
says Paula Wolfert. 



BY PAULA WOLFERT 




I know you'll be skeptical, but I must tell you — 
this method of making polenta has changed 
my life. 

I found the method on the back of a package of 
Golden Pheasant polenta, but Ed Fleming, the 
distributor, says it's an old Tuscan peasant recipe 
that he found twenty years ago. I'm sure others do it 
this way, but making polenta without stirring was 
news to me. 

This no-stir method — combining cornmeal, 
water, and a little salt in an oiled nonstick skillet and 
roasting it in the oven (as opposed to frequent 
stirring in a pot on the stove) — produces wondrous 
results: creamy polenta with an appetizing sheen 
and the voluptuous, bosomy quality that well-made 
polenta should have. Varying the proportion of 
water to cornmeal lets you adjust the polenta's con- 
sistency from runny to firm and lets the polenta take 
on many different guises: a simple steaming bowl 
served with a little grated cheese; a bed for stews 



and ragouts; layered or stirred with greens and 
cheese for pies or gratins; or slices or cubes to fry or 
grill and top with fresh herbs and cheese. 

Twice the time, but worth the wait 

Cooking polenta this way takes longer than if I were 
doing it on top of the stove, but it leaves me free 
to take care of the stew, greens, or whatever else 
I'll serve with the polenta. I also love this no-stir 
method because: 

♦ I don't get tired from stirring, nor do I have to deal 
with a sputtering pot. 

♦ The polenta gets an appealing toasty corn flavor 
and aroma from oven roasting. 

♦ The polenta doesn't get watery because of too 
much liquid added at the end of cooking to thin it 
out before serving. 

If you're used to stirring, this method will require 
a leap of faith, but trust me. The cornmeal and water 
may actually separate in the oven and not come 



How to get smooth polenta without the constant stirring 




Mix the cornmeal, water, and salt in a greased, ovenproof After 40 minutes, stir, taste for salt, and bake for another 
i skillet, and then bake uncovered at 350°F for 40 minutes. 10 minutes. If you double the recipe, double the cooking time. 
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Caramelized 
Cabbage on 
Creamy Polenta 

is a "pie" of slow- 
cooked cabbage 
with a dusting of 
Parmesan resting 
on a bed of 
polenta. 




together for more than half the cooking time. But 
don't worry — they will. 

A wide, deep uncovered skillet lets 
the cornmeal roast in the open heat 

I use a wide, deep, uncovered skillet to expose a 
large amount of cornmeal to the open heat. This 
toasts the cornmeal as it cooks, teases out more fla- 
vor, and adds a roasted quality. 

A large nonstick saute pan or skillet is key. 
With nonstick, there's no scorching on the bottom, 
and the polenta slides out of the pan like a dream. 

Be sure your pan is ovenproof up to 350°F, which 
is the temperature I'm using here to cook the 
polenta. I've had good results with a three-quart 
nonstick saute pan by All-Clad Ltd. The 12-inch 



Vary polenta's consistency 
to suit the meal 

Here's a chart for using medium-coarse or coarse cornmeal: 



consistency 


how to serve 


proportions 


very soft 

(polentina) 


in a bowl, plain or with toppings 


6 parts liquid to 
1 part cornmeal 


soft 


in a bowl, plain or with toppings; 
as a bed for stews and ragouts 


5 parts liquid to 
1 part cornmeal 


firm 


as a bed for stews and ragouts; 
to cool and slice into wedges to 
fry or broil and serve with toppings 


4 parts liquid to 
1 part cornmeal 


very firm 


to cool and slice into wedges to fry, 
broil, or grill and serve with toppings 


3 to 3 1 /2 parts liquid 
to 1 part cornmeal 



heavy-gauge aluminum nonstick "Peking" pan de- 
veloped by Joyce Chen (see Sources, p. 76) is also 
good, especially if you're doubling these recipes to 
serve eight. If you don't have a skillet, a well-oiled 
four-quart saucepan works, too, but the cooking 
may take a little longer because the pan is deeper. 
I've also used a small uncovered Chinese clay pot 
with a glazed interior and short handle, which works 
beautifully for smaller batches. You can find one in a 
Chinese market for under $10. 

A fresh bag of cornmeal smells sweet 

Polenta is, of course, made from cornmeal, which 
you can find in supermarkets and health-food stores. 
A good batch smells bright and sweet; a stale batch 
will have a cardboardy smell and taste. 

Cornmeal comes in fine, medium, mediunv 
coarse, and coarse grinds. Here, I'm using coarse 
and medium-coarse grinds because I prefer the tex- 
ture of the finished polenta to that produced by fine 
cornmeal. I think American stone -ground meal is 
wonderful. Imported Italian vacuum-packed corn- 
meal is excellent, too, but it's pricier. 

Some distributors even label the box "polenta"; 
this is fi ne as long as you don't buy instant polenta, 
which is flavorless in comparison to its longer- 
cooking cousin. If the only cornmeal you can find 
is Quaker or another major brand name that isn't 
coarse, make sure that it's yellow rather than white 
(white is all right; it's just a little bland) and that it's 
a medium grind. 

Try to use a bag or box of cornmeal soon after 
you buy it. You'll get a fresher corn taste this way. I 
recommend storing cornmeal in the freezer, tightly 
sealed (storing it in the refrigerator can produce 
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bowl of polenta 

A simple bowl of steaming 
polenta is wonderfully comforting 
by itself, but it's also terrific with: 

♦ a dusting of aged Parmesan. 

♦ Gorgonzola with chopped 
walnuts. 

♦ soft cheese, such as ricotta or 
mascarpone. stirred in. 

♦ a heavy sprinkling of chopped 
herbs and a drizzle of fruity 
olive oil. 

♦ a saute of bitter greens or wild 

mushrooms. 

♦ a topping of slow-cooked 
sliced onions. 



mold) . The better mills in this country dry their corn 
and grind it as needed, so if you can get cornmeal 
that has been ground recently, your polenta will be 
that much tastier. A few mills are listed in Sources 
on p. 76. 

Runny, soft, or firm polenta 
depends on the amount of liquid 

No matter what grind of cornmeal you're using, the 
consistency of the polenta will depend on how much 
water you use. Use the chart opposite to guide you. 
I usually use just water, but half milk and half water 
gives a rich, mellow flavor. Quite a few chefs I know 
use chicken stock, although I don't myself. Be aware 
that if you want to keep the polenta for a few days to 
use for wedges, slices, or dumplings, polenta made 
with stock or milk wont keep. 



Basic Polenta Recipe 

Thanks to Ed Fleming, owner of The Polenta Com- 
pany, for permission to adapt the recipe printed on 
bags of Golden Pheasant brand polenta. Use only 
water and no milk if you're making polenta to use a 
few days from now — it will keep better this way. Use 
the chart opposite for a consistency guide. If you're 
doubling the recipe, double the cooking time. Serves 
three to four as a side dish. 

1 cup medium -coarse or coarse cornmeal, 

preferably organic stone-ground 
3 to 6 cups water (or half water, half milk), 

depending on the desired consistency 

(see the chart opposite) 
1 Tbs. butter or olive oil 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Grease a 3-qt. nonstick 
ovenproof skillet; pour in the cornmeal, water, milk 
(if using), butter, and salt and stir with a fork until 
blended. The mixture will separate and take more 
than half the cooking time to come together. Bake 
uncovered for 40 min. Stir the polenta, taste, add salt 
if needed, and bake for another 1 min. Remove from 
the oven and let the polenta rest in the pan for 5 min. 
before pouring it into a buttered bowl to scoop out 
and serve or onto a wooden board or pizza peel to 
slice into wedges. 

Caramelized Cabbage 
on Creamy Polenta 

A good-quality aged cheese is wonderful in this dish. 
Taste the cheese before you use it to be sure it isn't 
too salty. If you're doubling the recipe, double the 
cooking time. You can keep the "pie" hot over simmer- 
ing water for up to half an hour, but it doesn't reheat 
well. Fills one 9- inch pie dish; serves six. 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
Va lb. chopped pancetta 

2 cloves garlic, minced 




1 small sprig rosemary, chopped 

2 lb. green, white, or Savoy cabbage, cored and thinly 
shredded 

2 tsp. salt; more to taste 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

About 3 Tbs. dry white wine (or water); more if needed 

A few drops balsamic vinegar 

1 cup medium-coarse cornmeal, preferably organic 

stone-ground 
4 cups water 
V2 tsp. olive oil 

1 Tbs. butter 

2 oz. finely grated Asiago or pecorino romano 

Prepare the cabbage — Heat the 2 Tbs. extra- 
virgin olive oil in a wide, deep saucepan over medium 
heat. Add the pancetta, garlic, and rosemary and 
saute until the pancetta and garlic soften, about 
4 min. Add the cabbage, Vi tsp. of the salt, the pep- 
per, wine, and Va cup water; toss to coat thoroughly. 
Cover and cook over medium heat for about 1 hour, 
adding a little more water or white wine whenever the 
cabbage seems too dry or begins to brown too fast, 
checking about every 5 min. (the cabbage should 
stew slowly and brown lightly). After about 1 hour, 
uncover and cook, stirring, until the cabbage is melt- 
ingly tender, lightly caramelized, medium brown, and 
somewhat dry to the touch, about 5 to 1 min. Add 
the balsamic vinegar, taste, and adjust seasonings. 

Meanwhile, prepare the polenta — Heat the 
oven to 350°F. In an oiled 3-qt. nonstick ovenproof 
skillet, combine the cornmeal, 4 cups water, the 
Vi tsp. olive oil, and the remaining 1 Vi tsp. salt; stir 
briefly. Bake uncovered for 40 min. Remove the pan 
from the oven, give the polenta a good stir, and return 
the pan to the oven to bake another 5 min. Stir in the 
butter and half of the cheese. Pour the polenta into a 
greased 9-inch heatproof dish, cover evenly with the 
cabbage, and scatter the remaining cheese on top. 
Bake until the tips of the cabbage are brown and 
crisp, 10 to 15 min. Serve hot. 

(Turn the page for more recipes.) 
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Polenta is a mild 
and creamy 
partner for this 
savory pork stew. 




Pork with Onions & Prunes 
over Polenta 

Be sure the oven is up to temperature before you start 
the polenta. Adding the white wine in stages for re- 
peated reductions goes a long way toward deepening 
the flavor and color of this stew. Serves four, 

FOR THE GLAZED ONIONS: 

12 small white onions, an X cut in the root end, 

blanched, drained, and peeled 
Va cup water 
1 1 / 2 Tbs. butter 

1 tsp. sugar 

FOR THE PORK: 

IV2 lb. pork shoulder or butt, fat trimmed, 
cut into 3 /4-inch cubes 

2 Tbs. olive oil 
Pinch cinnamon 

Pinch freshly ground black pepper 
Pinch dried rosemary, crumbled 
Pinch dried thyme, crumbled 
1 cup finely chopped onion 
1 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

1 Tbs. Dijon-style mustard 
1 V2 cups dry white wine 

3 cloves garlic 

2 medium carrots, peeled, halved lengthwise, and 
sliced VHnch thick 

1 bay leaf 
Salt to taste 

1% cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
8 large dried pitted prunes, soaked in hot water to 
soften 

Chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
FOR THE POLENTA: 

1 cup medium-coarse polenta, preferably 
organic stone-ground 

4 cups water 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 



When polenta firms up, 
it's even more versatile 



Polenta firms up all by itself as it 
cools. I learned a neat method of 
shaping it from one of the cooks 
at Chez Pamsse in Berkeley: 
Pour a mound of very firm polenta 
(3 to 3V'2 parts liquid to I part 
cornmeal) into a damp dishtowel, 
tie up the four corners, and let the 
polenta cool into a pillow shape. 
A greased loaf pan or bowl works 
just as wi.'ll. 

Slice the polenta with a taut 
string or a thm, sharp knife. Then 
serve it any number of ways: 
♦ Fry the slices in garlic- and 
rosemary-scented butter or olive 
oil until golden. Then, eat them 

—plain as a side dish. 

—with a salad of mixed and 
shredded bitter greens, 

—with simple toppings of goat 
cheese, roasted red peppers, 
prosciutto. or dry sausage. 




—with tomato sauce and 
grated Parmesan. 

♦ Dice the slices into 1 inch 
dumplings, boil for 5 minutes, 
and then 

— top with sauteed mush- 
rooms, Taleggio cheese, 
and sizzling butter. 

— add to a broth-based fish 
or vegetable soup, 

♦ Layer the slices with meat 
sauce and cheese and bake, 
gratin style. 
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Cook the onions — In a small skillet, combine the 
onions, 1 A cup water, butter, and sugar; bring to a 
boil. Simmer, covered, until the water evaporates 
and the onions are just tender; about 5 min. Cook 
uncovered over low heat until the onions are well 
browned, about 8 min. Set aside, uncovered. 

Start the stew — Toss the pork with the olive oil, 
cinnamon, pepper, rosemary, and thyme. In a heavy, 
5-qt. Dutch oven, brown the pork over medium heat 
for about 5 min., adding no fat to the pan. Increase 
the heat to medium-high and saute, stirring frequently, 
until any moisture has evaporated and the pork is 
thoroughly browned, about 1 min. Transfer the pork 
to a bowl. Reduce the heat to medium and add the 
chopped onion to the remaining pan juices. Cook until 
the onion is soft and starting to brown, about 6 min., 
and then add it to the reserved pork. Add the vinegar, 
mustard, and V2 cup of the wine to the pot. Heat to 
boiling, scraping up the brown bits that cling to the 
bottom of the pan. Reduce to a glaze. Add another 
V2 cup wine; again, reduce it to a glaze. Repeat with 
the last V2 cup wine. Add the garlic, carrots, and bay 
leaf to the pot. Return the pork, onions, and any accu- 
mulated juices to the pot, season with salt, and add 
the stock. Bring to a boil, cover, and reduce the heat. 
Simmer gently until barely tender, 45 to 55 min. 

Meanwhile, start the polenta — Heat the oven 
to 350°F. In an oiled 3-qt. nonstick ovenproof skillet, 
combine the cornmeal, water, and salt. Bake un- 
covered for 40 min. Stir the polenta, taste, add salt if 
needed, and bake for another 1 min. Remove from 
the oven and let the polenta rest in the pan for 5 min. 
before pouring it onto a serving platter. 

Continue the stew — After 45 min. of simmering, 
add the prunes and glazed onions to the meat. Con- 
tinue cooking, uncovered, until the pork is very tender 
and the stew is thickened (aboutanother 1 5 min.), 
stirring occasionally. Remove the pot from the heat, 
discard the bay leaf, and adjust the seasonings. Set 
aside until the polenta is ready. If necessary, gently 
reheat the stew to bubbling and serve on top of the 
hot polenta, sprinkled with chopped parsley. 

Gratin of Polenta with Greens 

This gratin can be a substantial side dish or a light 
supper. Flavoring olive oil with crushed red chile 
flakes makes a "red" oil to add subtle heat. Serves 
four as a first course or a side dish. 

1 cup medium-coarse or coarse cornmeal, 

preferably organic stone-ground 
4 cups water 
1 tsp. salt; more to taste 
3 Tbs. olive oil 
1 clove garlic 

V4 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 lb. mixed tender greens, such as arugula, spinach, 
watercress, young kale, plus a few sprigs of dill 
or fennel; thick stems cut away, leaves chopped 
coarsely 

Vb cup grated pecorino romano 




Prepare the polenta — Heat the oven to 350°F. 
In an oiled 3-qt. nonstick ovenproof skillet, stir to- 
gether the cornmeal, water, and salt. Bake uncovered 
for 40 min. 

Meanwhile, prepare the greens — In a very large 
skillet, heat the olive oil over medium-high heat. Add 
the garlic, chile flakes, and a pinch of black pepper; 
cook for 1 min. Pour half the oil into a 1 1 /2- or 2-qt. 
baking and serving dish, reserving the garlic in the 
skillet, and then pour another tablespoon into a cup 
to be drizzled over the final dish. Brush the seasoned 
oil all over the inside of the serving dish. Add the 
chopped greens to the oil and garlic remaining in the 
skillet, cover, and cook over medium heat, stirring 
occasionally, until wilted and tender, about 10 min. 
Discard the garlic. Season the greens with salt and 
pepper. If necessary, uncover the greens and in- 
crease the heat at the end to evaporate any liquid. 
(You'll have IV2 to 2 cups cooked greens.) 

When the polenta has cooked 40 min., quickly 
stir in the greens and half the cheese until combined. 
Taste and add salt if needed. Transfer to the oiled 
ovenproof serving dish, drizzle with the reserved oil, 
sprinkle with the remaining cheese, and bake until 
the cheese is melted, another 1 min. Serve hot. 

Paula Wolfert's newest book is Mediterranean Grains 
& Greens (HarperCollins). ♦ 
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Sear-roasting has two steps: After browning one 
side of fish, chicken, or meat in an ovenproof pan, 
flip it and give it a brief blast in a super-hot oven. 



"I cook this way every night at the restaurant, turning out lots 
of orders," says Isabelle Alexandre, "but it works just as well in an 
apartment kitchen." 



Sear-Roasting for 
Crisp and Juicy Results 

An ovenproof skillet and two quick steps give 
you fish, chicken, or steak that's seared but still 
tender outside, moist and perfectly done inside 

BY ISABELLE ALEXANDRE 
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Poke the salmon to feel for doneness. With 
fillets this size, a two-minute roast gives you 
medium-rare salmon. 



A simple dab of compound butter is all you need to sauce 
Salmon with Lemon-Ginger Butter. Isabelle Alexandre serves 
it on a bed of mashed potatoes with a side of spinach. 



At Pastis restaurant in San Francisco, the 
kitchen gets pretty intense when dinner 
service is in full swing — heat, noise, bustle — and it's 
my job to make sure every dish goes out the door 
cooked to perfection and looking beautiful. It's often 
fast and furious: on a busy night, I cook more than 
1 20 individual dinner orders. For many of them, I 
rely on a technique that I call sear-roasting, where I 
quickly brown one side of a piece of steak, chicken, 
or fish on the stove and then finish it in the oven 
with a brief roasting. The skillet searing gives a del- 
icate, golden crust on the outside — and the en- 
veloping blast of high heat from the oven ensures 
that the food cooks completely and stays moist in- 
side without developing too much of a crust. 

At the restaurant, of course, we use professional- 
strength burners and ovens. But cooking this way 
works just as well in my tiny apartment kitchen, when 
I have a couple of friends over for a bottle of wine and 
the type of dinner I'm apt to make at home — a fillet of 
salmon with a dollop of compound butter, a boneless 
chicken breast in a crushed peanut crust, or a strip 
steak coated with peppercorns and finished with a 
lusty pan sauce made with red wine and butter. 

Seared outside, perfectly cooked inside 

Just as the name implies, there are two steps to this 
cooking method. The initial searing is where you get 



good color and flavor; the roasting phase gently 
completes the cooking without toughening the out- 
side of the food. 

Make sure you take the fish, poultry, or meat out 
of the refrigerator in time to bring it to room tem- 
perature so that it cooks thoroughly. It's also impor- 
tant that whatever you're cooking is thoroughly dry 
before you season it and put it into the hot pan; 
moisture will interfere with the browning. 

A hot skillet creates a delicate, tasty crust. 
You'll heat the pan over a medium-high flame and 
use just a little bit of oil. The pan is hot enough when 
you see the bare beginnings of smoke. When you tilt 
the pan, the oil will look ripply. But I caution you, 
don't let the oil actually smoke: have everything 
right near the pan so you're ready to sear your ingre- 
dients the second your oil is hot enough. 

To get that nice, brown crust, you'll need to leave 
the food alone in the skillet (no poking or nudging) . 
But at the same time you need to make sure the food 
isn't sticking: here's where pan temperature is key. 
You can check by holding whatever you'll be cook- 
ing with a pair of tongs and touching one edge to 
the pan surface. If the pan is hot enough, the food 
will slide easily on the light film of oil. If it sticks, the 
pan needs to be hotter. 

Avery hot oven produces a juicy interior. You'll 
need to turn the oven on as soon as you start getting 
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ingredients together so it has plenty of time to reach 
500°E As soon as the searing part is done, you'll flip 
the food over and transfer the skillet to the hot 
oven. By the time you close the oven door and wipe 
down the stovetop, it will be time to check if dinner 
is ready. 

A heavy, ovenproof skillet is an essential tool 

The only equipment you need for sear-roasting is a 
skillet and a spatula or tongs. 



Sear-roasting is a quick, 
two-step process 
that helps prevent overcooking. 



Choose a skillet that's oven-safe up to 500°F, 
which is the oven temperature I'm using here. 
Obviously, a pan with a wooden or plastic handle is 
not acceptable. 

Heavy-duty aluminum, an aluminum- stainless 
combination, cast iron, or commercial-weight non- 
stick all work well (Analon and Circulon Commer- 
cial nonstick pans, available in most well-stocked 
kitchen stores, are both safe up to 500°F) . I'd advise 
against nonstick for the steak, though, because the 
recipe involves making a sauce by deglazing the 
brown bits that stick to the pan. 

If your skillet is small, work in two batches. 
When you crowd the pan, you run the risk of each 




piece of meat or fish steaming and not getting the 
intense heat it needs to create a proper crust. If you're 
making any of these recipes for a dinner party, you 
could use more than one skillet or sear in batches. 

The pan— and the handle- 
will be blazing hot, so watch out 

A final safety warning: the pan's handle will be ex- 
tremely hot when you take it out of the oven, so use 
a thick kitchen towel. As soon as you rest the skil- 
let on the stove, the handle will be sticking out, 
inviting you and anyone who walks through the 
kitchen to grab on — and get burned. For safety's 
sake, I strongly advise you to adopt the restaurant 
kitchen habit of wrapping a dishtowel around the 
handle, which serves both as a shield and as a warn- 
ing flag. 
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Chicken with a Crushed Peanut Crust contrasts 
a crunchy nut crust with juicy, tender breast meat. 



Boneless Chicken Breast 
with a Crushed Peanut Crust 

This is delicious with a Burgundy, or a Pinot Noir from 
Oregon or California. Serves four. 

Vi cup salted peanuts 
2 eggs 

Pinch cayenne 

V2 cup all-purpose flour 

4 boneless, skinless chicken breast halves 

(5 to 6 oz. each), patted dry 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Olive oil for the pan 

Heat the oven to 500°F. In a food processor or 
coffee grinder, pulse the peanuts just until finely 
crushed; be careful not to grind them to a paste. 
Transfer the crushed nuts to a plate or shallow bowl. 
In a second plate, beat the eggs with the cayenne. 
Put the flour in a third plate. Line up the flour, eggs, 
and nuts in that order. 

Between two sheets of plastic wrap, lightly pound 
the chicken breasts to even them out (if you don't 
have a mallet, use a heavy pan or the side of a 
cleaver). Lightly season the chicken with salt and 
pepper. With one hand (this will be your dry hand), 
dredge a chicken breast in the flour, making sure it's 
coated evenly. Shake off the excess. Transfer the 
chicken to the other hand (this will be your wet hand) 
and dip it in the egg. With the same hand, dredge 
the chicken breast on one side only in the crushed 
peanuts, patting to coat the chicken. Set aside, nut 
side down, and repeat with the three remaining 
chicken pieces. 

Set a large cast-iron skillet over medium-high heat 
and add just enough oil to make a light film. When 
the oil is very hot, add the chicken, peanut side down, 
and cook until the crust is light brown, about 2 min. 
Flip the chicken over, put the skillet in the oven, and 
let the chicken roast for about 4 min. Remove the pan 
from the oven, check for doneness with the tip of a 
knife, and serve immediately. 
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Steak au Poivre 

gets finished 
with a simple, full- 
flavored pan sauce 
of red wine and 
butter. 



Steak au Poivre 

This dish is a classic in France and always wonderful 
with a frisee salad, french fries, and a bottle of red 
wine. For sear-roasting steak, a cast-iron pan works 
best. Serves four. 

4 New York strip or sirloin steaks (6 to 8 oz. each), 

% inch thick, patted dry 
Salt 

3 Tbs. coarsely ground black peppercorns 
Olive oil for the pan 

1 cup red wine (Cabernet Sauvignon or Pinot Noir) 

4 to 6 Tbs. butter, sliced 

Heat the oven to 500°F. Sprinkle the steaks with 
salt on both sides, and then press the ground pepper- 
corns into the steaks on both sides. Set a large cast- 
iron skillet over medium-high heat and add just enough 
olive oil to make a light film. When the oil is very hot, 
add the steaks, cooking until nicely browned on one 
side, about 3 min. (If the pan is small, work in batches.) 
Flip the meat over and put the skillet in the oven. For 
medium-rare steaks, roast for 3 min. for 6-oz. steaks; 
4 min. for 8-oz. steaks. Check for doneness with the tip 
of a knife or by pressing with your fingertips, keeping 
in mind that the steaks will cook a bit more as they sit. 
Transfer the steaks to a warm plate and tent with foil. 

With a spoon, remove any fat from the skillet. Put 
the skillet back on the burner and heat to medium high. 
Add the wine and cook until it's reduced to 1 A cup, 
about 7 min., scraping up the browned bits with a 
wooden spoon. Whisk in the butter a slice at a time, 
whisking until completely melted. Taste and adjust the 
seasonings, drizzle the sauce over the steaks, and 
serve immediately with more sauce on the side. 

Sear-Roasted Salmon Fillets 
with Lemon-Ginger Butter 

Warming the lemon juice makes it easier to mix it into 
the softened butter. Wrapped well, the compound 
butter keeps for weeks in the freezer. Serves four. 



6 Tbs. butter, well softened at room temperature 
2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice, warmed slightly 
2 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 
2 Tbs. snipped fresh chives 
Olive oil for the pan 

4 salmon fillets (5 oz. each), skinned if you like, 

patted dry 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

In a bowl, blend the butter, lemon juice, ginger, 
and chives well. Set aside at room temperature. 

Heat the oven to 500°F. Set a large ovenproof 
skillet over medium-high heat and add just enough oil 
to make a light film. Sprinkle the salmon lightly with 
salt and pepper. When the oil is very hot, add the 
salmon, skin side up, and cook until nicely browned, 
about 1 min. Flip the fish over and put the skillet in 
the oven. Roast for 2 min. for medium rare; 4 min. for 
medium well. Check for doneness with the tip of a 
knife. Remove the pan from the oven, transfer the fish 
to serving plates, and immediately top the salmon 
with a dab of the lemon-ginger butter. 

Isabelle Alexandre is the chefde cuisine at Pastis 
restaurant in San Francisco. ♦ 



More ideas for sear-roasting 

Sear-roasting works best with flat cuts of meat, poultry, and fish that are at 
least V2 inch thick. Thinner cuts of meat, such as veal paillard, or delicate 
fish, such as sole, cook too quickly for sear-roasting. Try this method with: 
Turbot or halibut seared on one side, dredged in minced parsley, 
breadcrumbs, and garlic, and then roasted. 

Tuna steaks served with a dab of tapenade or tomato-avocado salsa. 
Duck breast drizzled with a pan sauce of sherry vinegar, beef stock, 
and a little butter. 

Center-cut lamb chops rubbed with garlic and fresh rosemary. 
Pork chops served with a saute of sliced onions, cabbage, and apples. 
Veal chops with a pan sauce of rose, a little stock, and a bit of butter. 
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Mix Gently for a 
Moist Meatloaf 



For the best texture and flavor, use a light touch, 
a blend of meats, and shape the loaf by hand 



BY JOE VERDE 

nr 

here's no doubt that meatloaf is a 
JL comforting dish. And tinkering 
with someone's idea of the perfect com- 
fort food can be tricky. I discovered this 
recently when I was asked to update a 
number of classic dishes — including pot 
roast, shepherd's pie, and, yes, meat- 
loaf — as part of the renovation of Oscar's 
Restaurant in the Waldorf = Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. When I started work- 
ing on the recipes, I realized that there's a 
fine line between refreshing a familiar 
dish and creating an entirely new one. 

With meatloaf, I was concerned be- 
cause the most familiar meatloaf tends to 
be dry, bland, and boring. I wanted a 
moist and tender meatloaf, but at the 
same time I also wanted a good balance of 
flavors. Meatloaf needs to be flavorful, 
but in a subtle way; no one wants or ex- 
pects to be knocked back by a wallop of 
garlic or a kick of jalapeno. 

Fortunately, a delicious, moist 
meatloaf that wouldn't betray 
too many good childhood mem- 
ories wasn't hard to conceive. 
I started with equal amounts of 
ground beef, pork, and veal. A 
meatloaf made entirely from 
ground beef will definitely be 
heading in the dry and bland 
direction; I wanted the veal and 
pork for flavor and moisture. Next, 
I added judicious amounts of everyday 
ingredients: mustard, ketchup, parsley, 
Worcestershire sauce, salt, and pepper. For 
a mellower flavor, I first sauteed the onion 
and the little bit of garlic I wanted to add. 



To bind the meatloaf j I decided to use 
fresh breadcrumbs and, of course, an egg. 
Many old cookbooks call for using a slice 
of white bread soaked in milk in place of 
breadcrumbs, but I found those meat- 
loaves turn out very crumbly; I like the 
even slices I get from this breadcrumb- 
bound version. 

Perhaps most important, I was careful 
to mix the ingredients gently until just 
combined; overmixing would compact 
the meat too much, giving it more of a 
terrine-like texture. 

Along those lines, I decided to 
shape the loaf by hand and to cook it 
on a baking sheet (rather than pack 
it into a loaf pan). I prefer 
baking meatloaf this 
way because 



a nice crunchy coating forms all the way 
around the loaf. Just before baking, I wrap 
strips of bacon around the loaf for extra 
flavor and moisture. This also produces 
some pretty tasty juices in the pan, which 
you can spoon over the meatloaf. You can 
skip the bacon if you like, but you'll miss 
out on some moisture and flavor. 

In the end, I couldn't have been 
happier with the results: this meatloaf is 
tender, flavorful, and not at all boring. 
And according to our guests at Oscar's, 
it's definitely comforting. 
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Mix the ingredients until just combined. Your hands 
are the besttoolsfor mixing thoroughly yet gently. 



Shape the loaf directly on an oiled 
baking sheet. Pat the mixture into a 
broad oval; again, remember not to 
compact the meat too much. 



Wrap the loaf with strips of 
bacon. You'll need to cut some 
of the bacon into shorter strips. 
Tuck the ends under the loaf. 



Classic Meatloaf 

If you don't see ground veal or ground 
pork at your grocer, ask the butcher to 
grind it for you. Choose ground beef that 
isn't too lean: 85 percent is a good bet. 
Many groceries carry "meatloaf" packages 
of ground beef, veal, and pork. Serves 
four to six. 

1 Tbs. vegetable or olive oil; more for the 

baking sheet 
V2 cup finely chopped onion 
IV2 tsp. minced garlic 
% lb. ground beef, 85-percent lean 
% lb. ground veal 
% lb. ground pork 
Vi cup tomato ketchup 




1 Tbs. Dijon-style mustard 
IV2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
% cup fresh plain breadcrumbs 
1 egg 

1 1 / 2 tsp. salt 

% tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Va cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf 

parsley 
About 8 slices raw bacon 

Heat the oven to 350°R In a small 
skillet, heat the oil; add the onions and 
cook over medium heat until soft, about 
4 min. Add the garlic and saute another 
1 to 2 min. to soften. Set aside to cool. 

In a large mixing bowl, combine all the 
remaining ingredients except the bacon, 
and add the cooled onion-garlic mixture. 
Mix with a rubber spatula or your hands 
just until the ingredients are combined. 
Don't overwork the meat. 

Oil a rimmed baking sheet or jelly roll 
pan, turn the meat mixture out onto the 



pan, and shape it into a large loaf (I like 
mine to look like a slightly oval loaf of 
bread). Or divide the mixture into four 
equal portions (about 6 oz. each) and 
shape each portion into an individual 
meatloaf. Wrap strips of bacon around 
the shaped loaf, tucking the ends under 
the loaf. 

Bake the meatloaf until an instant- 
read thermometer registers 1 60°F, 50 to 
60 min. for a large loaf, or 25 to 35 min. 
for smaller loaves. Before slicing, let the 
meatloaf rest for 1 to 15 min. to allow 
some carryover cooking and to let the 
juices redistribute. To serve, slice and 
spoon some of the pan juices over the 
slices, if you like. 

Joe Verde is the chef de cuisine at Oscars 
Restaurant in the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City. ♦ 
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Variations on a meatloaf 

I think this recipe will please many people just as it is, but you could certainly make 
a few additions if you like. For a little extra color, saute 1 cup diced red, green, and 
yellow bell peppers along with the onions and garlic; when cool, fold them into the 
rest of the mixture. The simple addition of Va, cup shredded basil and Va cup grated 
Parmesan cheese will offer another level of flavor, or you could add a tablespoon of 
a favorite fresh herb, such as thyme or rosemary. At the restaurant, we shape the 
meatloaf into individual loaves, and you can do this at home too. Just divide the raw 
mixture into four (or more) parts and shape mini meatloaves. You can also double 
this recipe easily, but make only the quantity you want to bake: ! don't recommend 
keeping the raw meatloaf mixture on hand once all the ingredients are combined. 
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Braising Winter'; 




For tenderness and flavor, 

Susan Goss prefers braising. 



Braised red cabbage gets its depth of flavor from red wine, its sweetness from brown sugar. 



YV7 

\ \ I hen it comes to the rugged vegetables of 
V V winter, the only thing that turns me off 
more than overcooking is undercooking. So it was 
really disappointing when I decided to splurge on 
dinner at a prestigious restaurant a few years ago and 
got served al dente beets. I remember the details all 
too clearly. 

My game-bird sausage appetizer arrived, studded 
with pistachios and garnished with baby beets. Since 
I'm a beet fan, I went straight for the garnish. But 
instead of yielding to the tines of my fork, that still- 
firm beet shot straight out, skidded across the table, 
and landed in my husband's lap. I was mortified, my 
husband was steamed, and that belligerent beet had 
left a magenta trail across the tablecloth. Oh, how I 
wished the chef had considered braising. 



A brief saute and then a relaxed, 
gentle cooking on the stove melt 
tough fibers into tender sweetness 



BY SUSAN GOSS 
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Vegetables 





The point of the 
saute is to brown 
the outside of the 

vegetables without 
cooking the inside. 




Braising is a wonderful way to take advantage of 
some of the most underutilized vegetables of the sea- 
son, such as celeriac, fennel, cabbage, leeks, turnips, 
and, yes, beets. All these vegetables are quite sturdy, 
packed with fibers, which makes them perfect candi- 
dates for the gentle, moist cooking of a braise. 

Before the braise, a fast saute 

After a brief browning in a drop of fat, the vegetables 
are covered and cooked slowly in a small amount of 
liquid (usually stock or wine, or both). During the 
braise, the vegetables absorb most of the liquid, re- 
sulting in an irresistibly sweet and truly tender dish. 
What braised vegetables lack in appearance (the sad 
fact is that braising mutes their colors), they more 
than make up for in flavor and texture. 



Proper braising requires the right pan. Choose a 
heavy-based, nonreactive pan that's shallow and 
wide enough to permit quick browning and even 
braising. It must have a tight-fitting lid so the liquid 
doesn't evaporate. A straight-sided 10-inch saute 
pan is ideal for braising on the stovetop, and so is a 
stir-fry pan with a matching lid. A Dutch oven can 
also work, but I don't recommend using a deep sauce- 
pan — it's too narrow to saute well in. Cooking times 
will vary depending on the pan, so you'll need to 
monitor progress accordingly. If you're using a larger 
pan, watch closely during the last few minutes of 
cooking — liquid disappears quickly on a large sur- 
face area, and the vegetables could stick or burn. 

Cut the vegetables to uniform size. It's up to you 
to decide whether you want chunky cubes or a dainty 



If liquid remains 
once the vege- 
tables are tender, 
boil it down to 
a glaze, as the 
author did here 
for winter squash 
and red potatoes. 
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dice, but do stay consistent with your choice. For 
winter squash and root vegetables, I think larger 
pieces have better texture and are prettier on the 
plate, but a smaller chop will expose more surface 
area for better browning. 

Braised vegetables begin with a very brief browning 
in a small amount of fat, which draws the vegetables' 
natural sugars to the surface. The vegetables should 
caramelize outside without cooking inside, so use high 
heat and saute very quickly. A common mistake is to 
add the vegetables before the fat is hot enough. Oil is 
ready when it ripples, butter when it sizzles. 



Keep the heat low. Once the liquid boils, cover 
the pan and lower the heat to medium or medium 
low. Braising time will range from 1 5 minutes to more 
than an hour, but you wont have to tend the vege- 
tables during that time. They're done when a fork 
pierces them easily. Ideally, the liquid will be absorbed 
exactly when the vegetables are tender, but this 
doesn't always happen. If things look too dry, add a bit 
more stock. If there's excess liquid, remove the cover, 
turn the heat to high, and bring to a boil. While the 
liquid reduces to a glaze, stir gently to coat the vege- 
tables and to keep them from sticking to the pan. 



A fast saute followed by a slow, covered simmer 




Use high heat and lots of tossing to brown mushrooms. 



Add aromatics and stock; cover and lower the heat. 



Add aromatic seasonings to create a flavor base 
that complements the vegetables. Ground spices, 
sturdy herbs (like rosemary and thyme) , garlic, and 
onions are good choices. I also use a generous grind- 
ing of fresh pepper. These seasonings are added before 
the braising liquid so the fat has a chance to absorb 
their flavors. For the liquid, vegetable and chicken 
stocks are my favorites. Wine adds a tangy dimension 
to braised vegetables; water works in a pinch. To use 
cream, use some stock at the beginning of cooking 
and add the cream toward the very end of the braise. 

Stovetop braising for more control 

Because vegetables braise relatively quickly (com- 
pared to meats) and because cooking times vary con- 
siderably depending on the pan size and the cut of the 
vegetables, I braise on the range rather than in the 
oven. The burner gives me better control over the 
heat, and it's easier to see how things are progressing. 



Braised Leeks & Mushrooms 
with Bacon, Lemon & Thyme 

Try this adaptable side dish alongside beef, chicken, 
or even a hearty seafood like monkfish. Serves four. 

% cup chopped bacon (3 large slices) 

2 cups thinly sliced leeks, white and light green parts 

only (2 medium), rinsed well and dried 
4 cups (about 1 lb.) mixed mushrooms, such as white, 

cremini, shiitake, oyster, and portabella, large caps 

quartered, small caps left whole 
Va tsp. coarse salt 
2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
1 Tbs. fresh thyme leaves 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 
3 A cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken or 

vegetable stock 

Put the bacon in a large skillet and set the skillet 
over medium heat. Cook until the bacon has begun to 
crisp and is half-cooked, about 8 min. 
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Add the leeks and increase the heat to medium 
high. Cook, stirring frequently, until the leeks are soft 
(the bacon will continue to crisp), about 6 min. Using 
a slotted spoon or skimmer, transfer the bacon and 
leeks to a bowl, leaving the fat in the pan. 

Add the mushrooms to the pan and cook quickly, 
stirring occasionally, until the mushrooms are 
browned, about 6 min. Add the salt, lemon zest, 
thyme, and the leek and bacon mixture. Add pepper 
generously to taste (about 1 grinds) and stir. 

Add the stock to the pan and bring to a boil, stir- 
ring to scrape the bottom of the pan. Cover the pan 
and reduce the heat to medium low. Braise slowly un- 
til the mushrooms are very tender and the liquid is ab- 




Serve braised leeks and mushrooms piping hot. 



sorbed, about 20 min. If the mushrooms are tender 
but still brothy, raise the heat and boil, uncovered, 
until the broth has reduced considerably. Taste a 
mushroom and add more salt and pepper if needed. 

Braised Red Cabbage 
with Red Zinfandel 

This pleasantly sweet dish yearns to be served with 
roast pork and potatoes. Serves four. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

V2 large onion (I like red), thinly sliced 

1 1 /2 to 1% lb. red cabbage, thinly sliced (6 to 7 cups) 

1 tsp. ground allspice 

Va tsp. ground nutmeg 

% tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 cup red Zinfandel or other good-quality red wine 

Vz cup red-wine vinegar 

V2 cup firmly packed dark brown sugar 

In a large pan that's deep enough to accommodate 
the cabbage when raw, heat the olive oil. Add the 



onion and cook slowly over medium- 
low heat until the onion is golden 
brown (it's okay if the edges start to 
crisp), 15 to 20 min. Add the cabbage 
and saute, tossing with tongs, until it 
has collapsed slightly and is no longer 
stiff, about 2 min. 

Raise the heat to high and add the 
allspice, nutmeg, and salt. Add pepper 
generously to taste (about 20 grinds) 
and stir to coat the cabbage with the 
spices. Add the wine and bring to a 
boil. Cover the pan, reduce the heat to 
medium low, and cook until the cab- 
bage is almost tender and the wine is absorbed, 
about 40 min. Raise the heat to medium and add the 
vinegar, stirring to deglaze the pan. Add the brown 
sugar, stir, and cover again, reducing the heat to 
medium low. Continue to braise until the liquid is ab- 
sorbed and the cabbage is very tender, about 30 min. 
more. If the cabbage is done but there's still liquid in 
the pan, raise the heat to medium high and cook, un- 
covered, until the liquid has reduced to a glaze. Toss 
to coat and transfer to a serving dish. 

Braised Winter Squash & Potatoes 
with Mustard & Shallots 

These braised squash and potatoes make a delicious 
side dish for roast chicken. Any kind of butternut or 
acorn squash is fine, but butternut has a smoother 
surface, which makes it easier to peel. Serves four. 

2 Tbs. butter 

1 lb. winter squash, peeled and cut into 1-inch 
chunks (about 1 V2 cups) 

1 lb. small red potatoes, cut into 1-inch chunks 
4 medium shallots, peeled and halved 

2 tsp. minced fresh rosemary 
1 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 Tbs. coarse-grained mustard, like Pommery 

1 cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

In a large skillet over medium-high heat, melt the 
butter, being careful not to let it burn. Swirl the pan to 
evenly coat with butter and add the squash, potatoes, 
and shallots. Toss and stir over medium-high heat 
until the vegetables have browned around the edges, 
8 to 10 min. 

Add the rosemary and salt. Add pepper generously 
to taste (about 1 grinds) and stir well. Add the mus- 
tard and stock, stirring to mix in the mustard. Bring 
the broth to a boil, cover the pan, and reduce the heat 
to medium low. 

After the vegetables have been braising for 
10 min., check the liquid: it should be almost all ab- 
sorbed, and the vegetables should be completely 
tender. If the vegetables are tender but still brothy, 
raise the heat to high and boil the liquid, uncovered, 
until it's reduced to a syrupy glaze. Toss to coat the 
vegetables and transfer to a serving dish. 

Susan Goss is the chef- owner of Zinfandel restaurant 
in Chicago. ♦ 



Add wine, stock or 
even cream for a 
satisfyingly rich 
vegetable braise. 
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Mirepoix, Soffritto, Refogado, or Bumbu 

... the First Step 
to Great Flavor 



v 

¥ ou've probably noticed that most recipes for 
JL sauces, soups, and stews begin by asking you to 
cook one or more vegetables and occasionally a little 
meat in a small amount of fat. These basic mixtures 
go by different names in different cuisines, but they 
always play an important part in the character of a 
dish. A French mirepoix, an Italian soffritto, or a Por- 
tuguese refogado will each provide a foundation of 
flavor that will ultimately distinguish a dish from a 
similar one in another cuisine. It's helpful to know 
what goes into these basic mixtures and how and 
when to use them if you want to learn to improvise 
a sauce, soup, or stew without a recipe, or give a par- 
ticular international twist to a simple dish, as we've 
done with the chicken recipes starting on p. 41. 



A versatile 
base of 
aromatic 
herbs and 
vegetables 
builds flavor 
in sauces, 
soups, and 
stews in every 



cuisine 




Aromatic vegetables, herbs, and spices 
form classic flavor bases 

In most European-influenced cuisines, classic flavor 
bases are made up of a mixture of three or four aro- 
matic vegetables, sometimes herbs, and occasionally 
a small bit of meat. Asian cuisines often add freshly 
ground spices to their own combinations of aromatic 
vegetables and herbs. 

Aromatic vegetables, which give off deep, well- 
rounded flavors and pleasing aromas when cooked, 
are the core of flavor bases. The classic French flavor 
base known as mirepoix (pronounced meer-pwah) is a 
combination of chopped onions, celery, and carrots 
made with twice as much onion as carrot and celery. 
The Italian soffritto (pronounced soh-FREE-toh) varies 
from region to region, and may be as simple as a 
chopped onion and a little garlic, or, like 
mirepoix, may be a mixture of vegetables 
that might include fennel. Italian cooks 
often like to use flavorful meats (especially 
pancetta or prosciutto) in the soffritto to 
give a hearty dish a deeper, richer flavor. A 
Catalan sofregit (soh~frah~ZHEET) starts 
with a slow saute of onions in olive oil and 
is then enriched with tomatoes. A Span- 
ish (or Castilian, to distinguish it from 
Catalan) sofrito, used to flavor classic rice 
dishes and rich braises, will usually include 
onions and garlic, and sometimes peppers, 
like its Portuguese equivalent, refogado 
(rah-foh-GAH-doh); tomatoes are often added. 

Aromatic herbs and spices complete the flavor 
base. French cooks occasionally add a bay leaf or a 
little fresh thyme to their mirepoix. And it's not un- 
usual to find a leaf or two of sage or a few sprigs of 
parsley in an Italian soffritto. 

When you move on to the Eastern cuisines, you'll 
notice that cooks from non-European traditions 
work with a wider and more varied palette of aro- 
matic vegetables and spices. A typical Indian base 
mixture for a curry may contain onion and garlic, hot 
chiles, and chopped ginger. And just before liquid is 
added, sophisticated hand-blended curry powders 
are added and quickly sauteed to release their fra- 
grance. Indonesian cooks have an especially exotic 
base mixture — called bumbu — that includes shrimp 
paste, powdered galangal (an aromatic rhizome sim- 
ilar to ginger) , and kemiri (or candlenut) , an oily nut 
that gives a particularly unctuous texture to Indone- 
sian stews. Thai cooks make one of several types of 
curry pastes for their flavor bases. The pastes are 
made by grinding together aromatics like shallots, 
lemongrass, chiles, and kaffir lime leaves. 

How a flavor base is cooked will vary by region 

A flavor base is usually added to a dish at the very 
beginning of cooking. Typically, it is cooked in fat 




You don't always 
need a fat. Char- 
ring vegetables in 
a dry skillet is the 
first step in a Mexi- 
can tomato sauce. 



until the flavors are released, but subtle differences 
in cooking methods can change how a flavor base 
affects a dish. Usually, especially in European cook- 
ing, flavorful base mixtures are gently "sweated" be- 
fore liquids are added. The distinction between 
sweating and sauteing is an important one, because 
sauteing, with its emphasis on high heat and rapid 
cooking, is designed to seal the flavor of the vege- 
tables within the vegetables, while sweating, which is 
cooking over low heat, is designed to get the vege- 
tables to release their flavor so that it ultimately ends 
up in the surrounding liquid. Traditional directions 
for sweating vegetables call for covering the pan so 
the moisture and aroma from the vegetables is en- 
trapped and the vegetables don't have a chance to 
brown. But for some dishes, it's useful to first cook 
the vegetables gently, covered, and then remove the 
lid and allow the vegetables to slowly caramelize be- 
fore adding liquid. This caramelization gives soups 
and sauces a richer and more complex flavor and a 
deeper color. 

The type of fat used to cook the base mixture 
will also influence the final flavor and sometimes 
even the texture of a dish. The French generally 




James Peterson browns chicken pieces first 

and then makes the sauce in the same skillet, 
maximizing flavor as well as efficiency. 



What size pieces should I cut? 

m 
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Fine dice for a quick-cooking sauce. 



A medium cut for soups and braises. Chunks for long-cooking stews. 



The size you cut the individ- 
ual components of a flavor 
mixture depends on how long 
the mixture will cook and if it 
will be pureed. The French 
make a big deal out of de- 
manding that a classic mire- 
poixbe cut into very tiny dice 
(called brunoise) — a handy 
way of torturing beginning 



culinary students. But there's 
actually a sound reason for 
chopping mirepoix into small 
pieces for a quick-cooking 
dish: the smaller pieces will 
release their flavor more 
quickly during the short cook- 
ing time. On the other hand, 
mirepoix for a pot of long- 
simmering stock can consist 



of very large pieces of vege- 
tables — onions cut in half, 
whole celery ribs, and carrots 
in chunks. 

For the same reason, 
other cuisines call for mincing 
aromatics like ginger and 
lemongrass that are too 
fibrous to eat in large bites; 
but for a long-simmering dish, 



those aromatics might be left 
whole and slightly crushed, 
and then removed after cook- 
ing. Size also affects the look 
of a dish; if you're making a 
light sauce and you don't 
intend to puree it, you'll want 
to cut your aromatics in small, 
neat pieces for an attractive 
final presentation. 
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cook mirepoix in butter, but country cooks may im- 
provise according to their own traditions. A Pro- 
vencal cook, for example, will probably use olive oil 
(and add garlic to the ingredients) , a cook in Gas- 
cony might cook the vegetables in duck or goose fat, 
and an Alsatian cook may use lard. Asian cooks 
might use coconut or peanut oil, and Indians are 
known for their flavorful ghee (toasted clarified 
butter). While Italians also use whatever fat is most 
abundant in their region (butter, olive oil, lard, or 
even the rendered fat from a prosciutto or pancetta 
rind), Mexican cooks often don't use any fat at all. 
Instead they dry-roast garlic, onions, and chiles on a 
comal, a kind of flat, heavy roasting pan. The comal 
gives the vegetables a distinctive and delicious 
toasted flavor. 

Once the flavor foundations in a dish have been 
laid down, the cook can build the kind of dish she 
wants — a stew, a soup, a sauce, or a braise. Adding 
liquids like coconut milk or chicken stock can en- 
hance the dish's flavors one step further, and the 
final dish will have the distinctive character of a par- 
ticular cuisine. 



Change the flavor base, 
change the chicken 

The three recipes that follow each use a flavor base to 
make a unique sauce. The chicken is sauteed first, and 
then it finishes cooking in the sauce. We've used the 
same technique for cooking the chicken in all three 
recipes to illustrate how much a change in a flavor 
base can affect a final dish. The Chicken in White 
Wine Sauce starts with a classic French mirepoix, 
the Indian chicken uses uses chiles, curry, and ginger, 
and the Mexican chicken starts with a sauce made 
from vegetables that are charred in a cast-iron pan 
with no fat. Use any one of these recipes as a starting 
point to try other flavor bases. A look at the chart on 
p. 43 will give you an idea of the range of choices in 
flavors available from cuisines all over the world. 



Classic French Chicken 
in White Wine Sauce 

This is a variation on a chicken fricassee, using a 
classic French mirepoix to flavor the sauce. The addi- 
tion of a little prosciutto or ham to the mirepoix gives 
the finished sauce a nice depth. If the ham you 
choose is particularly salty, season the chicken only 
very lightly with salt. Serve the chicken in wide soup 
bowls with egg noodles or rice, if you like, and the 
sauce spooned over all. Serves four. 




2 Tbs. butter 

4-lb. chicken, cut into 6 pieces (or 3V2 to 4 lb. chicken 
pieces) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 medium onion, finely chopped 

1 medium carrot, finely chopped 
V2 rib celery, finely chopped 

2 oz. prosciutto or country ham, finely chopped 
% cup dry white wine 

% cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

3 Tbs. heavy cream (at room temperature) 
Chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

Melt the butter in a large skillet over medium 
heat. Season the chicken with salt and pepper and 
cook it in the skillet on the skin side to brown it and 
to render the fat from the skin, about 1 5 min. Turn the 
chicken over and cook on the bone side for about 
5 min. Remove and reserve the chicken. Pour off all 
but 2 Tbs. of the fat from the pan. Add the onion, 
carrot, celery, and prosciutto or ham and saute 
until the onion is browned and the vegetables are 
softened, 8 to 1 min. Add the wine and chicken 
stock to the pan and stir to combine with vegetables. 
Put the chicken back into the pan. Bring the liquid to 
a boil, reduce to a simmer, cover the skillet with a lid, 
and simmer the chicken in the sauce until cooked 
through, 20 to 25 min. Remove the chicken from the 
pan, turn the heat to high and bring the liquid to a 
boil. Reduce the volume of liquid by half, about 5 min. 
(or 6 to 7 min. if you want a thicker sauce). Add the 
cream, stir to combine, and remove the pan from the 
heat. Transfer the chicken to wide soup plates; taste 
and season the sauce with salt and pepper if neces- 
sary and spoon it over the chicken. Sprinkle with the 

Chopped parsley. (Yum the page for more recipes) 



A touch of cream 
and a smoky 
hint of ham 

bring together 
a flavorful white 
wine sauce for a 
chicken fricassee 
with a French feel. 
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Chicken with Mexican Charred 
Tomato Sauce 

You'll want to use two skillets for this recipe, as the 
skillet used to char the vegetables will need a good 
cleaning (and reseasoning, if cast iron) before it's 
used again. Chipotle chiles add a nice smoky heat 
to the sauce; if you can't find them, substitute a few 
dashes of your favorite hot sauce or chile paste. Serve 
this piquant chicken with lime wedges, chopped cil- 
antro and chiles, and sour cream. Serves four. 




A smooth curry 
sauce makes an 
Indian-inspired 
chicken. Start 
with onions, garlic, 
ginger, and chiles 
and end with a 
little coconut milk. 



If you don't have ghee or clarified butter, try sauteing 
the chicken in a combination of butter and vegetable 
oil. Serve this chicken with rice and garnish with 
chopped cashews and cilantro. Serves four. 

4-lb. chicken, cut into 6 pieces (or 3V2 to 4 lb. chicken 
pieces) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 Tbs. ghee, clarified butter, or butter and oil 

1 medium onion, thinly sliced 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 or 2 serrano chiles or 3 small jalapenos, cored, 

seeded, and finely chopped 
1 Tbs. finely chopped fresh ginger 
1 V2 Tbs. curry powder 

% cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
1 cup coconut milk (canned is fine) 
Vb cup roasted cashew halves 

3 Tbs. coarsely chopped cilantro leaves 

Season the chicken with salt and pepper and cook 
it in the ghee in a large skillet over medium heat on 
the skin side to brown it and to render the fat from the 
skin, about 1 5 min. Turn the chicken over and cook on 
the bone side for about 5 min. Remove the chicken 
from the pan and reserve. 

Pour all but 2 Tbs. of the fat out of the pan and stir 
in the onion, garlic, chiles, and ginger. Cook over 
medium heat while stirring frequently until the onion 
lightly caramelizes, about 1 5 min. Add the curry pow- 
der and saute until fragrant, about 2 min. 

Add the chicken stock to the pan, scraping up any 
browned bits, and return the chicken pieces to the 
pan. Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer, 
covered, until the chicken is firm to the touch and 
cooked through, 20 to 25 min. Add the coconut milk, 
simmer until thickened (3 to 5 min.), and remove from 
the heat. Transfer the chicken to shallow serving 
bowls, spoon the sauce over, and sprinkle with the 
chopped cashews and cilantro. 



3 cloves garlic 

1 small onion, quartered 

3 to 4 large tomatoes (18 to 20 oz. total) 

2 Tbs. butter or olive oil 

4-lb. chicken, cut into 6 pieces (or 3V2 to 4 lb. chicken 
pieces) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 tsp. finely chopped canned chipotle chile (about 
1 small) 

Leaves from V2 bunch cilantro (about 1 cup lightly 
packed), coarsely chopped 

2 jalapenos, cored, seeded, and finely chopped 
Lime wedges 

V2 cup sour cream 

Heat a large cast-iron skillet, without any oil, on 
high heat. When the pan is very hot (about 3 to 4 min.; 
a drop of water will sizzle away instantly), put in the 
garlic, onion, and tomatoes. Stirring every few min- 
utes, cook the onion and garlic until they brown on all 
sides and become fragrant, about 1 min. (The garlic 
may be removed earlier.) Move the tomatoes around 
with tongs until they blacken and most of the skin is 
blistered. Remove and reserve the vegetables. 

Reduce the heat to medium and add the butter or 
oil to a new skillet that's just large enough to hold the 
chicken. Season the chicken with salt and pepper and 
cook in the skillet on the skin side to brown it and to 
render the fat from the skin, about 1 5 min. Turn the 
chicken over and cook on the bone side for about 
5 min. Remove and reserve the chicken. Drain the fat 
from the pan. 
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Aromatic flavors from around the world 

Every cuisine has a palette of distinctive flavors; work them into your basic recipes 
for a new twist of flavor 



country name of cooking fat 
flavor base 



typical vegetables 
and aromatics 



meats 



herbs, spices, and 
other flavorings 



France 

(classic) 


mirepoix 


butter 


onions, carrots, celery 


20th century-none; 
1 9th century-ham 
and veal 


sometimes thyme and bay leaf 


France 

(Gascony) 


mirepoix 


duck or goose fat, 
pork fat 


onions, carrots, celery 


conf it of duck or 
goose, Bayonne ham 


thyme, bay leaf 


France 

\r ruvtsnut?/ 


mirepoix 


olive oil 


onions, leeks, fennel, 
ydrnu, loriiciiofcjb 


usually none 


thyme, bay leaf, orange zest, 

oof f r/"vr» 
odl ll Ull 


India 




ghee (toasted clarified 
butter), vegetable oil, 

nniio+or/H r\ i /-»/"»r»i i+ r\ i 
IllUoldlU UN, UUUUllUl UN 


onions, garlic, chiles, 
ginger 


none 


ginger, cardamom, cumin, cloves, 
asafetida, cinnamon, fenugreek, 

UUify ItJdvfcJo, UUiiy II Ha, llldodld 


Indonesia 


bumbu 


coconut oil 


onions, garlic, chiles 


none 


shrimp paste, ginger, kemiri 
(candlenuts), galangal, 

odl dill IfcJdVtJo 


Italy 


soffritto 


olive oil, butter, 

1 fcM lUfcrl tJU |JI UoUIUUU 

or pancetta fat 


onions, garlic, fennel 


prosciutto, 

(Jdl lot; I Id, VtJdl 


parsley, bay leaf, sage 


Movirn 




MLMItJ \VtJyt? IdUltJo 

roasted on a comaf), 
vegetable oil 


litJoil dllU UI ItJU 

chiles, onions, 
garlic, tomatoes 


none 


uiicu uniic puwutjio, uinridiTiuri, 

aniseed, sesame seeds, almonds, 
pumpkin seeds, thyme, epazote, 

/"v f /*\ r*\ o r\ 

urtjgdnu 


Morocco 




smen (clarified and 
caramelized butter), 

wpnptahlp nil 


onions, scallions, 
garlic, raisins, 


none 


ginger, saffron, turmeric, 
cinnamon 


Portugal 


refogado 


lard, olive oil 


onions, garlic, tomatoes, 
sweet peppers, hot 
chiles, pimento 


bacon, pork 


saffron, oregano, paprika 


Puerto Rico 


sofrito 


lard, olive oil 


onions, garlic, 
cherry peppers 


smoked ham, chorizo, 
sausage, bacon 


cilantro, ginger, annatto, 
cumin, saffron 


Spain 

(Castilian) 


sofrito 


olive oil, lard, 
rendered ham fat 


onions, garlic 


ham, bacon 


dried chiles, parsley, bay leaves, 
saffron, paprika 


Spain 

(Catalan) 


sofregit 


olive oil 


onions, tomatoes 


sometimes cured 
ham, usually none 


parsley, thyme, saffron 


Thailand 


curry pastes 


vegetable oil or 
coconut oil 


shallots, garlic, 
chiles 


none 


galangal, kaffir lime leaves, 
lemongrass 



Pull the skin off the tomatoes, remove the cores 
and stem, and cut the tomatoes in half crosswise; 
gently squeeze out their seeds. Put the garlic, onion, 
tomatoes, and chipotle chile in a blender and puree to 
a smooth sauce, about 2 min. (You should have about 
1 1 A cups sauce.) Pour the sauce back into a large 
skillet (it will just cover the bottom), and then add the 
chicken pieces back to the pan as well. Simmer the 
chicken gently in the sauce, covered, until cooked 
through, 25 to 30 min. Transfer the chicken to wide 



soup plates. Season the sauce with salt and spoon it 
over the chicken. Pass the cilantro, jalapenos, lime 
wedges, and sour cream in separate little bowls at the 
table for guests to sprinkle over the chicken. 

James Peterson, a contributing editor to Fine Cooking, 
is the award-winning author of fauces (John Wiley 
& Sons) } Fish & Shellfish (William Morrow), 
Splendid Soups (Bantam), and Vegetables (William 
Morrow). ♦ 
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MASTER CLASS 



Classic 
Chocolate 
Truffles 



For the softest, silkiest centers, 
stir the chocolate and 
cream into an emulsion 



Chop the chocolate for 




Whether plain or rolled in cocoa, these unforgettable truffles boast velvety soft 
ganache centers, thanks to a simple stirring technique. 



Bill Yosses likes to get all the chocolate 
chopped at the start. Use a serrated knife 
or the heel of a chef's knife and have a 
small stainless-steel bowl handy. 



BY BILL YOSSES 



In 1985, I began an apprenticeship at 
La Maison du Chocolat in Paris. A few 
days into it, Robert Linxe, my mentor and 
La Maison s owner, offered me a small, 
round chocolate truffle. I bit into it. The 
brittle shell split open with a satisfying 
crack, revealing a melty, smooth ganache 
filling. A wave of deep bittersweet choc- 
olate washed over me, and in its wake 
came a gentle ripple of fresh mint. Yes, I 
thought, that's a Mint Chocolate Truffle 
all right — capital M, capital C, capital T 
Truffles are, or should be, like that — 
the essence of chocolate, concentrated 
in one bite. Like an intense but fleeting 
romance, the memory of a terrific truffle 
can linger for years. At least it did for me. 
Although I learned to make a lot of other 
chocolate confections during my ap- 
prenticeship, I never fell as hard as I did 
for that first truffle. 
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the ganache and for dipping 



Make the ganache 




Chop the chocolate for the 
ganache by shaving shards from 
the bar and then cross-cutting 
to get chips no bigger than 
peanuts. Transfer to the bowl. 
Chop the dipping chocolate the 
same way and set aside. 



For tempered truffles, separate 
out one-quarter (8 ounces or 
about IV2 cups) of the chopped 
dipping chocolate and, using a 
chef's knife, chop it into even 
finer pieces. Set these pieces 
aside in a bowl separate from 
the rest of the pile. 




Heat the cream in a small sauce- 
pan until it just comes to a boil and 
pour it over the chopped chocolate 
for the ganache. 



Using a wooden 
spoon, stir quickly 
in small circles in 
the center of the 
bowl. The choco- 
late center will 
become a viscous, 
shiny emulsion. 



The best part is that I've learned to 
recreate that sublime chocolate experi- 
ence time and again, and so can you. 
Truffles are made in two steps: first you 
make the chocolate ganache centers, and 
then you dip those centers into melted, 
tempered chocolate. Of course, you can 
add other flavors, as Robert Linxe did with 
that fateful mint truffle I tasted in Paris, 
but when I'm in my most chocolate mood, 
nothing beats a classic chocolate truffle. 

If the thought of tempering chocolate 
keeps you up at night, you won't lose sleep 
over these truffles. Tempered chocolate 
will give the truffles a wonderful shine and 
snap, but tempering isn't mandatory. If 
you don't mind storing them in the fridge, 
you can still make impressive truffles at 
home without tempering. 

What sets these truffles 
apart from others are 
their velvety soft interiors, 
which I achieve by using a 
higher than usual propor- 
tion of cream to chocolate 
for the ganache. Because 



the ganache is so delicate, it needs a little 
extra care. But I never have a problem as 
long as I handle the ganache like the 
emulsion that it is, right from the start. 

Working with chocolate can feel pre- 
carious at times, but it doesn't have to be 
that way. By using my emulsion tech- 
nique, by remembering a few rules about 
melted chocolate, and by following these 
step-by-step photos, you'll soon find your- 
self turning out truffles like a pro. 

Start with top-quality chocolate 
and a dry work surface 

To make a sensational chocolate truffle, 
you have to start with sensational choco- 
late. How can you tell the difference? 
My favorite way is to just taste it, but if 
that's not possible, 
check the label for the 
percentage of cocoa 
solids. More cocoa 
solids usually trans- 
lates into more intense 
chocolate flavor and 
less sweetness. 



I use chocolate with at least 60 per- 
cent cocoa solids, but good truffles can 
be made with 55 percent. Lindt "Excel- 
lence" and Valrhona are safe bets, not 
only for their flavor, but also because they 
seem to be more fluid — and therefore 
easier to work with — when melted. (See 
Sources, p. 76.) 

Chocolate doesn't like small amounts 
of liquid, although it does fine with larger 
amounts (anything over 25 percent of the 
weight of the chocolate is fine). A few 
drops of water that accidentally splash 
into a bowl of melted chocolate can cause 
the chocolate to clump up, or seize, and 
become unworkable. To avoid this, start 
with a super-dry work surface, be fastidi- 
ous about using dry utensils, and have a 
towel handy. 

It doesn't matter what tool you use 
to chop the chocolate, as long as you get 
small enough pieces. I've seen plenty of 
apprentices break off the tips of good 
chef's knives while trying to chop a block 
of chocolate. Don't follow their ex- 
ample — use the heel of the knife. The 



Want to see 
this in action? 

Check out our video 
on making truffles on 
Fine Cooking's web site. 
http://finecooking.com 
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Shape the truffles 




Gradually stir in larger circles, bringing 
in more chocolate from the sides. Keep 
enlarging the shiny center until all the 
chocolate has been incorporated. If the 
emulsion cools before all the chocolate 
has melted, briefly flash the bowl over a 
pan of hot (not simmering) water for a few 
seconds, being careful not to overheat the 
ganache and lose the emul- 
sion. When there are no 
more lumps, continue stir- 
ring for one more minute; 
don't overmix. Set the 
ganache aside to cool. 

Meanwhile, in another bowl, 
beat the butter with a 
wooden spoon until it's very 
soft, smooth, and creamy. 



chore of chopping (and I won't lie: it is a 
chore) is a bit more speedy using a ser- 
rated knife — preferably not your best one, 
since the chopping is bad for the knife. 

At Bouley Bakery in New York, we use 
an ice pick to break up blocks of choco- 
late. If you use a food processor, first chop 
the chocolate into chestnut-size pieces 
and then process with pulses, taking care 
that the chocolate doesn't start to melt. 
Whatever method you use, chop until 
you get peanut-size pieces. Small, fairly 
uniform pieces ensure that the chocolate 
will melt quickly and evenly. 

Energetic mixing builds an emulsion 

The key to this soft, smooth ganache is to 
create an emulsion, which simply means 
that the droplets of fat from the chocolate 
and cream are evenly dispersed in liquid. 



When the ganache has cooled to 
room temperature and thickened 
noticeably, add the butter, in small 
pieces a few at a time. The butter 
should blend without melting. Stir 
until no butter bits remain. Gradu- 
ally pour in the liqueur, stirring 
constantlyto maintain the smooth 
emulsion. 



The technique I use is an energetic, con- 
trolled mixing. I've recently switched 
utensils, from a whisk to a wooden spoon, 
for an even denser, creamier ganache. A 
small stainless-steel bowl is ideal — a small 
bowl helps support the emulsion, and 
stainless steel is a good heat conductor. 

Begin stirring in a very tight circle in 
the center of the bowl. A thick, dark pool 
of melted chocolate will form in the center, 
surrounded by a ragged moat of cream. 
Keep stirring only in the center until the 
small pool of chocolate turns shiny and vis- 
cous. At that point, the emulsion is estab- 
lished, and you can gradually widen the 
circle, pulling in more cream a bit at a time. 

As soon as all the cream has been in- 
corporated, stop stirring. This ganache 
doesn't benefit from extra air, and ex- 
cessive agitation can actually break the 
emulsion. For those reasons, I don't rec- 
ommend using a food processor. If the 
emulsion does break, you can salvage it by 
transferring one-third of the ganache to a 
separate bowl and whisking it vigorously 
while adding a few tablespoons of very hot 




If you want to pipe the truffles immedi- 
ately, chill the ganache in the refrigerator 
until it's cool but not firm, 1 to 1 5 min- 
utes. Otherwise, cover the bowl with 
plastic wrap and let it sit at room temp- 
erature until ready, up to one day. When 
you're ready to pipe, the ganache should 
be as smooth and as soft as peanut butter 
(but not as sticky). 



cream. Once the emulsion returns, grad- 
ually ladle in the rest of the broken 
ganache, whisking all the while. 

Once the ganache is made, be gentle 
with it. Temperature extremes can wreck 
an emulsion. When the ganache has 
cooled to room temperature, ease in the 
butter, also at room temperature. You need 
to mash the butter first into a soft, smooth 
paste, called apommade, by beating it with 
a wooden spoon. Stir in the liqueur a bit at 
a time (the small amount of liquid won t 
make the chocolate seize since it has al- 
ready been mixed with the liquid cream) . 

I use a pastry bag to pipe the ganache 
into truffle centers. If you don't have one, 
use a strong f reezer bag and snip one cor- 
ner to get a Vi-inch opening. To pipe, use 
your dominant hand to press on the bag 
while the other hand guides the tip. Aim 
for spheres, but it's all right if you get 
irregular blobs; it just means a little more 
time shaping. After briefly chilling the 
centers in the f ridge, you'll roll the centers 
between your palms to round out the 
shape. You can store the piped and shaped 
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Fill a pastry bag, fitted with a 
VHnch tip, one-third of the 
way with the ganache. Holding 
the bag vertical, pipe the 
ganache onto parchment-lined 
baking sheets, aiming for 
1-inch drops. Refrigerate the 
truffle centers until quite firm, 
about 1 hour. 



Shape each truffle center into 
a smooth ball by rolling it 
between your palms. Your 
palms will be covered in choco- 
late after rolling a few truffles. 
If you sense that the truffles 
are melting too much as you 
roll, dip your hands in ice water, 
dry them well, and then con- 
tinue rolling. (To smooth the 
truffles even more, refrigerate 
them for 30 minutes and then 
roll them a second time.) 
Refrigerate the shaped truffles 
on the baking sheet for 1 hour, 
or until ready to dip. 



ganache centers, covered in plastic, for up 
to a week in the refrigerator. 

Melt the chocolate; hold your temper 

The first task before dipping is to organize 
your workspace. Set up an assembly line 
that includes the baking sheet of shaped 
centers, the bowl of melted or tempered 
chocolate (I'll cover that in a moment), 
another parchment-lined sheet for the 
just-dipped truffles, and, if you're rolling 
the truffles in cocoa, a shallow dish of 
cocoa powder. 

There are lots of ways to melt choco- 
late. Most pastry chefs these days use a 
microwave. I don't. A microwave is fine if 
you've learned (often by trial and error) 
how high to go and for how long, but 
otherwise, it's too easy toburn the choco- 
late. I use the time-honored double- 
boiler method, which is safer and almost 
as fast as the microwave. 

Use a medium-size shallow bowl over 
a small saucepan. The bowl must be big 
enough to rest firmly on the saucepan so 
that no steam escapes, but it should also 



be small enough to main- 
tain a well of chocolate for 
dipping. The water in the 
bottom saucepan should 
be hot but not simmering, 
so remember to take the 
pan off the heat before you set the bowl of 
chocolate on top. Also remember that 
steam is no friend of chocolate. Every 
time you lift the bowl off the saucepan, 
wipe the bottom dry. 

Decide if you want to temper. Tem- 
pered chocolate has a professional- 
looking sheen, snaps cleanly, and is less 
likely to wilt at room temperature (be- 
cause it has a higher melting point). If 
those are important qualities for your 
truffles, you'll want to temper the choco- 
late you use for dipping. All you'll need are 
an accurate chocolate thermometer (see 
Sources, p. 76) and a calm disposition. 

Store-bought chocolate has been tem- 
pered during manufacturing. When you 
melt it, as you must do to dip the truffles, 
the chocolate loses its temper. To regain 
its temper, the chocolate must be heated, 



Prepare your work area 

Set two parchment-lined 
baking sheets on a long 
work surface, leaving 
enough space to one side 
for the melted chocolate and 
the truffle centers, in that 
order. Set out two or three 
forks and knives. If you're 
rolling the truffles in cocoa 
powder, sift it into a shallow 
dish and set it to one side of 
the work area. 

In a medium saucepan, 
simmer about an inch of 
water. Transfer the 2 pounds 
(or 1 1 /2 pounds, if tempering) 
of reserved chopped choco- 
late to a stainless-steel or Pyrex bowl that's large enough 
to rest over — not in — the water. 



Melt the chocolate 



Remove the pan of water 
from the heat and set the 
chopped chocolate over it. 
Stir with a wooden spoon 
until the chocolate is com- 
pletely melted. If you're not 
tempering, set the bowl (dry 
the bottom) on the work 
surface and skip directly to 
the dipping photos on p. 49. 







2 



If you're tempering the chocolate, continue 
heating it over the pan of hot water (heat 
it again if necessary) until a chocolate 
thermometer registers between 1 20° and 
1 25°F; proceed to the next series. 
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Temper the chocolate 




Remove the bowl from the 
saucepan, dry the bottom, 
and cool the chocolate 
to 86°F by adding the re- 
served chopped chocolate, 
2 tablespoons at a time, 
stirring after each addition 
until the pieces melt. 




When the temperature 
reaches 86°F and the 
pieces no longer melt 
(you might not use 
them up), very gently 
raise the temperature 
to between 88° and 
91°F by flashing the 
bowl over the pan of 
hot water for 1 sec- 
onds at a time, drying 
the bottom of the bowl 
every time. 



To test if the chocolate is in temper, 
spread a bit on a swatch of parchment and 
let cool for a few minutes. The chocolate 
is in temper if it sets quickly. If the choco- 
late has white streaks and is tacky to the 
touch, it is not in temper; start the temper- 
ing process again by heating the chocolate 
to 1 20°F (or just continue, knowing that 
the truffles may not be tempered). 




Keep the chocolate in temper 
by holding it between 88° and 
91 °F. To monitor the temper- 
ature, tape the thermometer 
to the bowl (the bulb shouldn't 
touch the bowl). If the temp- 
erature in the center of the 
bowl drops to 89°F, flash 
the bowl over the hot water in 
1 0-second increments until the 
temperature hits 90°F. Set the 
tempered melted chocolate on 
the work surface. 



cooled, and then very gently warmed as 
described below. (For an explanation of 
the chemistry behind tempering, see Food 
Science, p. 74.) Tempering chocolate is 
an intuitive science. Because I do it every 
day, I know when the chocolate is in tern- 
per by sight and by touch. But beginners 
will need to monitor the thermometer 
closely, first to get the chocolate in tem- 
per, and then to maintain it. 

The tempering process is as follows: 

♦ Melt the chocolate to be- 
tween 120° and 125°E Do this 
over a pan of hot water, stirring 
the chocolate with a rubber 
spatula or a wooden spoon. 

♦ Cool the melted chocolate 
to 86°F. There are several ways 
to do this, but one of the sim- 
plest is to add very finely 
chopped pieces of tempered 
chocolate to the melted choco- 
late and stir them around. This 
process, known as seeding, 
floods the melted chocolate 
with tempered cocoa-butter 
crystals, which encourage more 
of those same crystals to form. 



It's important that you use store-bought 
chocolate (which has already been tem- 
pered) for this step. Stop adding chocolate 
when the shavings are no longer melting 
and the temperature has dropped to 86°F 
or slightly lower. 

♦ Warm the chocolate — very care- 
fully — to between 88° and 91°F. To raise 
the temperature only a few degrees, you 
will "flash" the bowl over the pan of hot 
water for ten seconds, wipe the bottom of 



Try another truffle 



After getting the hang of clas- 
sic chocolate truffles, you can 
experiment with other flavors. 
You can modify the ganache 
by using another liqueur, add- 
ing a fruit puree, or steeping 
herbs in the cream. 
♦ To add fruit to the ganache, 
puree fresh ripe fruit and 
strain out any fibers or seeds. 
Try raspberries, mangos, 
apricots, passionfruit, sour 
cherries, or any fruit with 



strong flavors and not too 
much acidity. 

♦ To use herbs, steep them in 
the hot cream for 20 minutes; 
strain them out. Remeasure 
the cream (the herbs will have 
absorbed some of the liquid), 
correct the measurement 
with more cream, and add it 
to the chopped chocolate. 
Try fresh mint, basil, licorice- 
flavored hissop, or dried teas 
like Earl Grey and jasmine. 



the bowl dry, check the temperature, and 
flash again as necessary. 
♦ Maintain the chocolate between 88° 
and 91°F. In this range, the chocolate 
is in temper and ready for dipping. Out- 
side of this range, it's at risk of losing its 
temper. Don't worry about the chocolate 
that hardens on the sides of the bowl 
during dipping. It's more important to 
maintain the pool of tempered chocolate 
in the center. 

You'll probably have lef tover 
chocolate after dipping. Save it 
for the next batch of ganache, 
or for eating. After dipping, the 
chocolate will contain trace 
amounts of cream, which 
means it's not fit for another 
tempering session. 



Dip, tap, and roll 

Whether your melted choco- 
late is tempered or not, the 
final step — the dipping — is the 
most thrilling. But unless you 
want to end up like Lucille Ball 
in the famous runaway choco- 
late candies episode of I Love 
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Dip the truffles 



Remove about one-quarter of 
the truffle centers from the 
fridge; set them on the work 
surface. Immerse one in the 
chocolate and spin it around 
with a fork to cover completely. 
Lift it out on the tines. 





Tap the fork on the sides of the bowl 
several times so the excess chocolate 
drips off and a thin chocolate shell forms 
around the truffle. You may have to tap 
20 times or more. If the untempered 
chocolate thickens too much, or if the 
tempered chocolate falls to 89°F, flash 
the chocolate over hot water in 10-second 
increments to warm it. 




Gently set the dipped truffles on the lined baking 
sheets, using a knife to nudge the truffle off the fork 
without scraping off any coating. When the utensils are 
sticky with chocolate, switch to clean ones to avoid 
scarring the shell. Continue with all the truffle centers. 



Lucy, it's critical that you stay organized 
and work quickly. 

Your assembly line should be set up 
by the time the chocolate is ready for 
dipping. You'll need a fork to dip. Choose 
one with thin tines so the melted choco- 
late drips off more easily. Professional 
truffle forks have very thin, very light 
tines; you can simulate that effect by 
bending back two tines of an old cafeteria 
fork or by breaking off the middle tines of 
a plastic fork. 

For untempered truffles, it's a good 
idea to roll the dipped truffle in cocoa 
powder. You could also try ground nuts, 
coconut, or confectioners' sugar. Besides 
adding another texture, the coating masks 
the untempered truffle's duller finish. I 
like to leave tempered truffles unrolled to 
flaunt their glossy, smooth shells. 

If "feet" have formed on the truffle, it 
means you haven't tapped off enough of 
the excess chocolate. Just snap off the feet 
when the chocolate has set. 

Tempered truffles will keep for three 
days at room temperature. Store them in 
a cool, dry place, preferably with low 
humidity. In the refrigerator, they'll last 




for about a week or in the freezer for up to 
a month (their centers will firm up some- 
what). Untempered truffles must be 
stored in the refrigerator or freezer. Store 
all refrigerated and frozen truffles in air- 



tight containers to prevent condensation. 
Remove them an hour or two before serv- 
ing, keeping them covered until they 
reach room temperature. 



Classic Chocolate Truffles 

Yields about 80 one-inch truffles. 

FOR THE GANACHE FILLING: 

12 oz. good-quality bittersweet chocolate 

1 cup heavy cream 
4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 

at room temperature 
Va cup good-quality 
liqueur (rum, 
Cognac, Armagnac, 
Grand Marnier) 

FOR DIPPING: 

2 lb. good-quality bittersweet chocolate 
8 oz. Dutch-processed cocoa powder 

(optional) 

For the procedure, review the text and 
then follow the photos and captions start- 
ing on p. 44. 

Bill Yosses is the pastry chef at Bouley 
Bakery in New York City. ♦ 
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If you want to 
control freezing 
temperature, 

an old-fashioned 
bucket freezer 
is the way to go. 



What to 
Look for 
\\ in an 
Ice-Cream 
\ Machine 



For complete control, choose 
a manual; if convenience matters 
most, go electric 



BY SARAH JAY 

I got my first ice-cream machine in the middle of 
winter, and by the time spring had arrived, I'd 
cranked out more ice cream than I (and my ever- 
growing circle of ice -cream-loving friends) had ever 
consumed in a single summer. It's not something I'm 
terribly proud of, and I only mention it now to make 
a small point, which is that making ice cream at 
home can and should be a year-round activity. 
If you're considering buying a machine for yourself 
or someone you know, winter is as good a season 
as any. 

You'll find a wide range of ice-cream machines 
on the market. I've limited this review to the three 
most popular and available styles: the old-fashioned 
can and bucket models that require crushed ice and 
rock salt; the ultramodern countertop units that rely 
on compression (just like your refrigerator); and the 



cylindrical canisters with a sealed-in antifreeze 
coolant that must be frozen before use. 

Regardless of the technology, all ice-cream 
machines operate on the same principle. They 
introduce air into a liquid custard mixture using a 
paddle, called a dasher, while simultaneously freezing 
it. In some models, the dasher itself spins, and in 
others, the canister revolves around a stationary 
dasher. Either way, the dasher does the same thing: it 
scrapes the frozen mixture from the sides of the can- 
ister and pushes it toward the center, allowing new 
ice crystals to form along the sides. As more of the 
custard freezes, the dasher also starts to beat in air. 
The whole process usually takes 20 to 30 minutes. 

The two big factors that determine the quality 
of the ice cream are the speed of the dasher and 
the temperature of the coolant. Dasher speed de- 
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The dasher is sometimes more than just a simple scraper. 

The White Mountain dasher, for example, has an inner beater that 
spins in the opposite direction of the outer wooden scraper, a 
design that helps ensure even, efficient freezing. 




Proper serving technique lengthens freezer life. Grazing 
across the surface, rather than scooping out deep pits, preserves 
ice cream texture by minimizing the formation of ice crystals. 



termines how much air gets incorporated into the 
custard. A dasher that turns slowly will trap less air, 
yielding a dense ice cream reminiscent of gelato. "If 
your objective is to make an ice cream that will 
exceed Haagen-Dazs or Ben & Jerry's in quality, 
then you want a machine that doesn't go really fast," 
says Andrew Hingston, an ice-cream entrepreneur 
in California who was graduated from the same ice- 
cream school that gave Ben and Jerry their start. 

A faster dasher introduces more air, and the re- 
sult is a lighter ice cream. At the same time, a faster 
dasher scrapes ice crystals from the sides of the can 
more quickly, which keeps those crystals nice and 
tiny. The smaller the crystals, the smoother the 
ice cream. 

The temperature of the coolant — salt and ice, 
antifreeze, or a compression freezer — determines 



how fast the custard freezes, which in turn affects 
the ice cream's texture. A rapid freeze will give you 
smaller ice crystals and smoother texture — up to a 
point; too quick a freeze (faster than 20 minutes) 
will likely give the opposite result. A lethargic f reeze 
means the ice cream must be mixed for a longer 
time, which risks an airy, almost fluffy dessert, or 
worse: if your custard mixture has a high butterfat 
content, you might even end up with bits of butter in 
the ice cream. 

Bucket freezers put you in control; 
newer models are more hands-off 

For more than 100 years, the most popular home 
ice-cream machines were the bucket freezers that 
use salt and ice. You can find these classics at garage 
sales for less than $10 (make sure the metal parts 
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haven't rusted from exposure to the brine) or new 
models in cook's catalogs for $ 1 50 to $200. 

These old-fashioned machines, which come in 
electric and manual models, are unique in that you 
control the freezing temperature with the propor- 
tion of salt to ice. With the manual crank models, 
you also control the dasher speed. Bucket freezers 
are available in a variety of sizes, with the 4- and 6- 
quart sizes most common. And as long as you have a 
ready supply of ice and salt, you can make a second 
batch immediately after the first one is done. 

The cons to bucket freezers are that they require 
a lot of crushed ice, the briny slush can be messy, 
and the electric motors are very loud. Also, since 
the mixture is poured into a closed metal canister, 
you can't see the ice cream so you need to pay at- 
tention to other clues to gauge doneness. Steve 
Johnson, the chef- owner of The Blue Room in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, uses an electric 4-quart 
White Mountain to make all the ice cream at the 
restaurant. It makes such a racket that the machine 



Crank fast or slow with manual cylinder freezers, has its own room outside the prep kitchen, 
like the Donvier above. "When you go through that door to check on it, 

you can tell by listening if the ice cream is starting to 
thicken," Johnson says. "The machine sounds like 
when you're driving a stick shift and you need to 
shift into higher gear." 

In the early '80s, home ice-cream machine tech- 
nology took a giant leap forward with Donvier's in- 
vention of the sealed-in coolant machines, also 
called cylinder freezers. At room temperature, the 
antifreeze is liquid — shake the can and you'll hear 
sloshing. After several hours in the freezer, the liquid 
freezes, and the cylinder gets cold enough to f reeze 
ice cream. 

Cylinder freezers, which can be either manual or 
electric, usually hold 1 or 1 Vi quarts, are simple to 
use, and are affordable, about $60. The manual ver- 
sions let you control dasher speed. Turning every 
two minutes, according to the instructions, pro- 
duced a dense, smooth ice cream in the Fine Cooking 
test kitchen. There's no reason not to turn con- 
stantly, however, if you want a lighter dessert. 

The recurring complaint with the manual models 
is that sometimes too much of the custard mixture 
freezes to the sides of the canister early on, prevent- 
ing the dasher from turning. Most electric versions 
circumvent that problem by providing a hole in the 
lid. The mixture gets poured in after the dasher has 
started to turn. The hole comes in handy later in the 
process, too, when you might add crushed cookies, 
chocolate chips, or other flavoring ingredients. The 
electric motor may be part of the base unit or 
mounted on the lid. Both styles work fine, but I found 
the bottom motor design to be less cumbersome. 

The biggest disadvantage to sealed-in coolant 
models is the long pre-freezing time, which inhibits 



If your ice cream is less than 
perfect— 

If you own an ice-cream machine but are unsatisfied with the results, 
don't assume it's a clunker. You might just need to brush up on technique. 
Try another recipe. The first step to superlative ice cream is 
having a good recipe, says Gail Damerow, an ice-cream maven from 
Tennessee. For those who aspire to connoisseurship, Damerow shows 
the way in her book, Ice Cream: The Whole Scoop (Glenbridge). 
Start with a well-chilled custard base. Steve Johnson 
refrigerates his custard to 40°F before freezing it so his machine doesn't 
have to labor longer and harder than necessary. 
Start the dasher turning before adding the custard, 
iff possible. This is crucial for the pre-frozen cylinders. If the lid has no 
hole to pour in the custard, waste no time in securing the lid and crank. If 
you wait too long, the mixture will freeze to the sides, impeding the dasher. 
Fill the canister no more than three-quarters full. As 
air is incorporated into the custard and ice crystals form, the ice cream 
expands. Overfilling the canister inhibits expansion and slows freezing. 
Don't wait for the ice cream to get hard before 
stopping the machine. Ice cream is made in two stages: the first 
part is freezing, the second is hardening. When the mixture mounds 
softly, the freezing is complete. To firm up the ice cream enough to scoop 
it, store it in the freezer for an hour or two. 

Store ice cream in small, airtight containers and 
blanket the surface with plastic. Try to minimize the formation 
of ice crystals during storage. Plastic wrap helps by keeping out air and 
moisture. Also, avoid digging wells in the ice cream when scooping. Instead, 
use a scraping motion that leaves a fairly level surface. 
Make only as much as you can eat within a day or 
two. Homemade ice cream peaks a few hours after it's made. 
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Choosing the ice-crean 


n machine that works best for you 


The following ice-cream machines al 


produced good 


icecream in the Fine Cooking test kitchen. 




brand 


price 


capacity 
(in quarts) 


type 


freezing 
method 


notes 


Cuisinart 


$60 


1V 2 


electric 
(motor on bottom) 


cylinder freezer 


needs overnight freezing; has cubby 
hole for cord, but cord is short (38") 


Dnnx/ipr 


$43 


1V 2 


mam lal 


pvlinHpr frc*c*7f*r 

y 111 iuui 1 1 cc^ci 


needs overnight freezing; no hole in 
lid for adding mixture or flavorings 


Krups 


$60 


1V 2 


electric 

(motor on too) 


cylinder freezer 


needs overnight freezing; long cord 
(5 feet) but no place to store it; 
cylinder and shell are one piece so it 
takes up more space in freezer 


Simac Magnum 


$500 


1 1 / 3 


electric 


compression 


big and bulky; occupies valuable 
counter and freezer space; can't be 
moved easily; removable bowl 


White Mountain 


$200 to $230 


4 

(6 available) 


electric 
(manual available) 


salt and ice 


loud and somewhat messy 



spontaneous ice -cream parties and immediate sec- 
ond batches. If you have lots of freezer space, you 
can just keep the canister in the freezer all the time. 

At the opposite end of the technology and price 
scale are the self-cooling (also called self-contained) 
models that use compression to cool the ice -cream- 
making bowl. These are bulky, sensitive to being 
moved, and quite expensive, starting at $400. They 
need about as much space as a bread machine, not 
just for the machine but also for its air vents. Some 
units have permanently installed mixing bowls, 
which are awkward to clean. 

Self-cooling units can be worth the expense, how- 
ever. They'll streamline the process if you make ice 
cream very frequently or for big crowds. Although 
their bowls usually make only 1 Vi or 2 quarts at a 
time, they can make batch after batch of ice cream 
without hesitation. They're also the easiest to use, 
demanding nothing except a brief (5- to 10-minute) 
pre-cooling period, which is accomplished with the 
mere push of a button before pouring in the custard. 

Tom Palchak, the creamery manager at Penn 
State University, which has a national reputation 
for its ice-cream teaching department, prefers self- 
cooling models for home use. "It's the heat removal, 
the efficiency of it all," Palchak says. "I'd give the 
edge to technology, and that would be the self- 
contained units." 

As for me, I'll stick with my manual Donvier 
cylinder freezer. I make ice cream fairly frequently, 
usually in small amounts. The Donvier is not only 
compact, reliable, and reasonably priced, but it's also 
portable. Not long ago I received a last-minute invi- 



tation to dinner at a friend's house. I had no special 
wine in the cellar, but I had my Donvier canister in 
the freezer. I pureed some frozen strawberries in the 
blender, poured the sorbet mixture into the canister, 
and hopped in the car. It was my lucky day. I hit all 
the red lights, giving me plenty of time to stir. 



Sarah ]ay is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 




Simple to operate and very consistent, self-cooling units are as 
hands-off as it gets. 
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Wrapping up a 
Savory Stir-Fry 

Chewy, paper-thin pancakes made from an easy f lour-and-water dough 

make mu-shu pork irresistible 



BY LILY LOH 

If you've never had mu-shu pork, imagine a deli- 
cious pork stir-fry that, instead of being served with 
rice, gets wrapped in a tender, chewy pancake, tortilla 
style. This famous dish is from northern China where 
rice is seldom used; instead, flour-based noodles, 
steamed buns, and pancakes like these are served. The 
thin pancakes, called Mandarin pancakes, are the 
same as those featured in Peking duck. Indeed, mu- 
shu pork is known in China as the poor man's Peking 
duck, in part because very little meat is required, and 
in part because the duck takes at least a day to make, 
while the pork filling for mu-shu is ready in minutes. 

While you can find mu-shu pork on many Chinese 
restaurant menus, it's a wonderful dish to make at 



home because of the pancakes. Unfortunately, the 
pancakes served at most restaurants are often com- 
mercially made and they feel (and taste) like paper. 
They're very dry and — I'm sure this has happened 
to many of you — they often tear, causing the filling 
to fall out. Fresh homemade pancakes, on the other 
hand, are supple and slightly chewy; they surround 
the filling willingly, almost lovingly. Compared to the 
starch-white color of commercially made pancakes, 
they have a lovely golden color plus a little browning 
from the skillet, which adds just a bit of toasty flavor. 

An easy hot-water dough gives the pancakes 
their pleasing texture 

There are just three ingredients needed to make 
Mandarin pancakes: flour, water, and dark (toasted) 
sesame oil. Boiling the water before mixing it with the 



For paper-thin pancakes, "sandwich" them 




Give the shaggy water-and-fflour dough a quick 
knead to smooth it out. The dough needs a half- 
hour rest to make it workable. 



Roll the rested dough into a 12-inch log. Cut the 

log into 1 2 pieces. 
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flour causes the starch in the flour to swell immedi- 
ately and allows the flour to absorb more water. After 
kneading the dough briefly, it's important to let it rest 
for at least half an hour to relax the dough and make 
it easier to roll out. 

Cooking two "sandwiched" pancakes at once 
saves time and allows for the thinnest pancakes 
possible. There's a wonderful trick to making these 
very thin pancakes, which is shown in the step-by- 
step photos below. Some say it developed as a time 
saver, but I think its main value is that it makes it easy 
for even the inexperienced pancake-maker to get 
pancakes that are perfectly paper-thin. Basically, you 
oil two rounds of dough, press them together, and roll 
them as flat as possible. After cooking them, you peel 
the two layers apart and wind up with two pancakes 
half as thin as the original. Because the pieces of 



dough were oiled, they separate quite easily as long as 
they've been cooked correctly. 

Cook the pancakes quickly but thoroughly. You 
want to cook the pancakes over medium-high heat. If 
the pan is too hot, the outside will brown before the 
inside has cooked through, and the pancakes will be 
difficult to pull apart and will taste floury. An over- 
cooked one, however, will no longer be pliable. Cook- 
ing the pancakes correctly is easy as long as you're 
vigilant. Cook the first side for about a minute, and 
then turn it over and cook the other side briefly, an- 
other 30 seconds or less. The pancake is done when it 
begins to look less opaque and starts to bubble; a few 
brown spots are all right. 

You'll know soon enough if you've got them right. 
For starters, they should be easy to peel apart while 
hot. Then check on a few pancakes after they've 



Making — and 
eating — mu-shu 
pork means 
using your hands. 

Spoon or brush 
the sauce onto the 
pancake before 
filling and folding it. 




Flatten each piece into 2-inch rounds, oil them, 
and pair them off. Press the oiled sides together to 
make a total of six sandwiches. 



Roll each pair into one thin pancake, 7 inches 
across. Flip the pancake over as you go for even 
rolling. 
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cooled somewhat but before you've finished cooking 
the rest. The cooled pancakes should be pliable 
enough to roll. If they're brittle, cook the remaining 
pancakes for less time, lower your heat, or both. 

You can make the pancakes ahead of the stir-fry — 
they can even be frozen — and reheat them by wrap- 
ping them in foil and heating them in a 350°F oven for 
a few minutes or steaming them in a bamboo steamer. 




The pancakes 
get cooked 
one at a time. 

You could say two 
at a time, since one 
gets split into two 
(see below). 



A delicious pork filling 

that feels both exotic and familiar 

The filling for mu~shu pork is a pleasing jumble of tex- 
tures and flavors. Its ingredients include finely sliced 
marinated pork, crunchy shredded cabbage, and soft- 
cooked scrambled eggs, broken up into pieces, as 
you'd find in fried rice. There are also a couple of in- 
gredients that, despite their charming names, may 
seem off-putting: golden needles and cloud ears. 
Golden needles are dried tiger lily buds; cloud ears, 
also called wood ears, are pieces of dried black fungus. 
These ingredients, which are often paired in Chinese 
cooking, are likely more familiar to you than you think 
because they're featured in other popular Chinese 
dishes, notably hot and sour soup and the vegetarian 
dish called Buddha's Delight. 

Both golden needles and cloud ears provide more 
in the way of texture than flavor. Good golden needles 
offer a slightly sweet or slightly musky flavor, and 
cloud ears mainly absorb the stronger flavors in the 
dish. Both are readily available in Asian markets (see 
Sources, p. 76, for mail-order options) , both usually 
come packaged in cellophane, and both must be re- 
hydrated before using in a stir-fry. 





While the pancake is still hot, find its seam and peel it into two. 

The author is used to the heat, but you may want to wear rubber gloves to 
keep from burning yourself. 



If you can't get your hands on golden needles, in- 
crease the amount of bamboo shoots in the recipe 
(another exotic-sounding ingredient but one that's 
available canned in most supermarkets). In place of 
the cloud ears, try reconstituted dried shiitakes; they 
won't have the same pleasant, slightly rubbery tex- 
ture of the cloud ears, but they'll be delicious. 

A tangy-sweet sauce completes the package 

The third element of mu-shu pork is a thick sauce 
(the same one used for Peking duck) that gets brushed 
onto the pancake before the filling is added. A mix- 
ture of hoisin sauce, brown sugar, soy sauce, and 
sesame oil, the thick, slightly spicy sauce binds the 
flavor and texture of the filling to the pancake. The 
sauce, which can be made ahead and refrigerated, is 
also great added at the end to other stir-fries or 
brushed on grilled chicken and steak. 



Mandarin Pancakes 

This recipe can be doubled easily. After cooking, the 
pancakes may be refrigerated for three to four days 
or even frozen until ready to serve. Steam them to 
reheat. Yields twelve 7-inch pancakes. 

8 oz. (1% cups) unbleached, all-purpose flour, 

preferably King Arthur or Pillsbury 
% cup boiling water 
1 Tbs. toasted sesame oil 

In a bowl, mix the flour and the boiling water with 
chopsticks or a wooden spoon to combine. Turn the 
shaggy dough onto a lightly floured board, gather it 
into a heap, and knead it until smooth, about 3 min. 
Cover with a towel and let it rest for about Vi hour. 

With your hands, shape the dough into an even 
cylinder about 12 inches long. With a sharp knife (I 
find gentle pressure and a serrated knife prevents 
squashing the dough), cut the roll into 1 -inch pieces. If 
the cutting squashes any of the pieces, stand them on 
end and shape them back into rounds. Lightly flour 
your palms and use them to flatten the pieces into 
2-inch rounds. Brush the top of each round generously 
with sesame oil. Lay one round on top of another, oiled 
sides together. Flatten the pair together with the heel 
of your hand. Continue until you have 6 pairs. 

With a floured rolling pin, roll each pair into a thin 
pancake about 7 inches in diameter, flipping the pan- 
cake over now and again to roll evenly on both sides. 
Stack the pancakes as you finish rolling them. 

In an ungreased cast-iron skillet or nonstick pan over 
medium-high heat, cook the pancakes one at a time. 
Heat one side until it becomes less opaque and starts 
to bubble slightly, and just a few brown spots appear, 
about 1 min. Flip it over and cook it until a few light 
brown spots appear on the other side, about 30 sec- 
onds. While the pancake is still hot, pick it up, look for 
a seam to grab, and separate it into two very thin pan- 
cakes. Stack them on a plate as you go and wrap them 
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in foil to keep them warm and prevent drying. If not 
using right away, refrigerate until ready to use. 

Mandarin Sauce 

Spread this sauce on the warm pancakes before add- 
ing the pork filling. Hoisin sauce, a sort of Chinese 
barbecue sauce, is available in most supermarkets. 
Yields just over 1 h cup. 

Vi cup hoisin sauce 
1 Tbs. brown sugar 
1 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 tsp. toasted sesame oil 

Mix the ingredients together in a small bowl. 
Mu-Shu Pork 

Cloud ears, also called wood ears, are a dried black 
mushroom used in Chinese stir-fries. Golden needles, 
the dried buds of tiger lilies, are often simply called lily 
buds. Both products are available in Chinese markets 
and from the sources listed on p. 76. Serves six. 

Vi lb. lean pork, such as loin or tenderloin 

2 Tbs. soy sauce 
1 tsp. cornstarch 

1 tsp. Chinese rice wine or dry sherry 
Va cup dried cloud ears 

V2 cup golden needles (also called dried lily buds) 

3 Tbs. canola or vegetable oil 

1 slice fresh ginger, about 1 inch wide and Vx inch thick 

4 eggs, beaten 

Va lb. Savoy or white cabbage, shredded (about 
2 cups) 

1 scallion (white and green parts), cut lengthwise 

and then into VHnch pieces 
Vi cup bamboo shoots, rinsed, drained, and sliced 

into a 2-inch julienne 
1 tsp. salt 

Cut the pork into 1 /4-inch slices. Stack the slices 
and cut them into thin strips. In a medium bowl, mix the 
soy sauce, cornstarch, and rice wine. Add the sliced 
pork and toss to coat. In separate small bowls, soak 
the cloud ears and golden needles in warm water for 
about 1 min. Drain and rinse well. Cut off the stems 



drink 




choice 




from the cloud ears and golden needles. Cut the cloud 
ears into small pieces and the golden needles in half. 

Heat 2 Tbs. of the oil in a wok over medium-high 
heat. Add the ginger slice, cook it until sizzling and 
fragrant, and then remove and discard it. Add the eggs 
and scramble them, breaking them up into small pieces 
when just set. Remove the eggs from the wok and 
reserve. Heat another 1 Tbs. oil in the wok until very hot. 
Add the pork and cook, stirring, until about halfway 
cooked, about 45 seconds. Add the cabbage and cook, 
stirring, until transparent, about 1 min. Add the scallion, 
cloud ears, golden needles, bamboo shoots, and salt; 
cook, stirring constantly, about 3 min. Return the 
scrambled eggs to the wok to warm them. Mix well. 

To serve, spread some sauce on a pancake, add 
some stir-fry, and then wrap and eat with your hands. 

Before heading to the Slovak Republic with her husband 
as volunteers in the Peace Corps, Lily Loh taught 
Chinese cooking from her home in southern California. 
Shes the author of Lily Loh's Chinese Seafood & 
Vegetables (Solana). ♦ 



A tasty pork 
stir-fry cooks in 
minutes. Falling 
into the wok are 
rehyd rated cloud 
ears (left) and 
golden needles 
(right). 



Chinese rice wine is a natural partner for mu-shu pork 



Sweet and salty, mu-shu 
pork is a myriad of textures 
and flavors all wrapped up 
in a tender pancake. On a 
warm day, I'd reach for a 
refreshing brew or an off-dry 
Riesling. But in the dead of 
winter, that chill might not 
be welcome. 

Shaoxing rice wine, 
China's answer to sake, is 



a natural partner for mu- 
shu pork. Golden brown in 
color, with complex, nutty 
flavors, it's served warm, like 
sake, and in small cups. 
Look for a red label on a tall, 
squared-off bottle at well- 
stocked Asian or inter- 
national markets. 

If you can't find Shaoxing, 
sherry is a good substitute, 



both in the recipe and in 
the glass. Lustau Oloroso 
or Dry Sack Medium Dry 
from Spain and Australia's 
Seppelt Amontillado all work 
well. Try warming it first, 
either in a hot water bath or 
in the microwave. 

If you want to have beer, 
go with something rich and 
malty tostand up to the 



caramel-tasting Mandarin 
sauce. Look for Honey Brown 
Ale from J.W. Dundee in New 
York, Five Malt Ale by Devil 
Mountain in California, or 
Sapporo Black from Japan. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches 
and writes about wine and 
food pairing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 
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Planning and Prepping to 



Mise en place means preparing 
ingredients up to the point of 
cooking so that your meals — 
and your kitchen — run smoothly 



BY TONI LYDECKER 



TJ 

— | ave you ever watched a cooking demonstration and 
JL JL noticed how effortlessly the chef assembled a compli- 
cated dish? The chef's quick, sure motions may come from 
years of practice, but there's another reason the cooking pro- 
ceeds so smoothly. By "prepping" ingredients beforehand, the 
chef has simplified the final assembly. Instead of stopping re- 
peatedly — to, say, chop mushrooms, open a bottle of wine, or 
wash parsley — the chef fluidly adds to the pan ingredients 
that have already been washed, chopped, and measured. 

Professional cooks use a system called mise en place (a 
French phrase, pronounced meez ahn PLAHS, that means "put 
in place") to organize their work. Mise en place means having 
all your ingredients ready up to the point of cooking or assem- 
bling, and it does more than keep a cooking show moving at 
a lively pace. For me, the principles of mise en place improve 
my overall cooking by allowing me to think clearly and move 
quickly, especially when I have several dishes to prepare. 

The first step of mise en place: think things through 

Before you even start to wash and chop, read your recipe, 
if you're using one. This may sound obvious, but even the 
best cooks can be caught off guard by not planning or 
reading ahead. 

The ingredient list, obviously, lets you know the items 
you'll need to complete the recipe. Most ingredient lists will 
also include any straightforward prepping you need to do: 
"2 shallots, finely chopped" or "5 tablespoons butter, soft- 
ened." The more complicated procedures, however, are 
usually found in the recipe text, which is why you need to 
read through to the end. 

By thoughtfully reading the recipe text, you also learn 
that you should have the dry ingredients for your cake meas- 
ured and sifted in a small bowl, your eggs separated, and your 
butter melted. Reading through long, involved recipes also 
allows you to break down the elements and spread out the 
work over time. For instance, you might make the filling and 
sauce for ravioli the day before you make the pasta dough. 




Here the cook is making a rice pilaf, sauteed spinach, and veal 
scaloppine with capers and brown butter. Before any burners 
are turned on, all the cleaning, cutting, and measuring is done. 
Notice the tray for collecting the debris from the vegetables. 

Rough out the sequence to determine your timing. A 

good recipe has its steps written in an order that makes good 
timing sense. For instance, every souffle recipe calls for whip- 
ping the egg whites just before incorporating them to minimize 
the risk that they'll deflate. At the other end of the timing 
spectrum is the custard that needs an overnight chill before 
you can churn it into ice cream or the chicken that needs to 
marinate at least a couple of hours before you can throw it 
on the grill. 

Getting a sense of timing is especially critical when you're 
trying to coordinate several dishes that each have tricky tim- 
ing. If you're sauteing spinach to go with your veal scaloppine, 
you'll need to cook both simultaneously. This isn't a difficult 
task if your spinach is washed and trimmed, the butter is out, 
and the pan is on the stove. Then as you're sauteing the veal 
on one burner, you can easily cook the spinach on another. 

Evaluate your ingredients. Do a visual check of ingredi- 
ents well ahead of time. If I'm going to discover that there are 
only a few drops of maple syrup when I need a cup, I'd rather 
find out before I start the recipe, not while making it. And give 
perishable ingredients a close inspection to verify freshness. 

Look for an overlap of ingredients in recipes. By chop- 
ping extra parsley or grating more cheese, you may be able 
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Improve Your Cooking 





After having put all the pans on deck and 
cleaning and stemming the spinach, she 
starts her pilaf. 



to avoid repeating the same step for 
another dish. 

Consider equipment as part of 
mise en place. Although not always 
mentioned in recipes, equipment and 
utensils are part of the mise en place. You 
may find too late in the game that a tomato sauce requires a 
pass through a food mill or that a certain bread requires a bak- 
ing stone. Mise en place also includes lining baking sheets with 
parchment or making sure your 10-inch saute pan is clean. 

Mise en place takes some time but saves more 

Once you have carefully thought through your recipe, it's 
time to wash, trim, weigh, toast, measure, chop, slice, sift, 
soften, chill, blanch, melt, mince, drain — all those things that 
need to be done before the final cooking. This prep work may 
seem mundane, but it's the foundation of success in executing 
almost any recipe. 

Begin by choosing a logical "station" for each mise en 
place* I set salad makings to the right of my sink, because 
most need washing, while I put ingredients for baked goods 
conveniently near my mixer and pastry board. 

Clean and prep with care. I take my time cleaning leeks, 
for instance, since I know that any grit left behind could spoil 
the dish. If I'm prepping in advance, I store the ingredient 
properly: covering potatoes with cold water or freezing dough 
for a pie crust that I'll bake next week. 

The right containers make measuring go faster. Gradu- 
ated mixing bowls work well for holding medium to large 
amounts of ingredients. Ramekins or little bowls are good 
for smaller amounts, such as garlic and ginger intended for 
a stir-fry. I also use paper plates or, for advance prep work, 
plastic zip-top bags. 



The seasoned flour for coating 
the veal is set next to the stove 
so that the cutlets can go right 
into the pan. Note the capers 
and butter for the veal. 




Timing is everything. When the 
rice is almost done, the cutlets 
and spinach get cooked. 
Onions, already sauteed, await 
the washed greens. 



Err on the generous side 
when you're unsure of quan- 
tities — especially if prepping 
more later would be inconve- 
nient. If I'm making lasagne, 

I'd rather cook a few extra noodles than risk running short. 

Not everything needs to be measured ahead. Measuring 
at assembly time, rather than in advance, makes sense when 
quantities are in doubt or needn't be precise. For a vinaigrette, 
for example, you could group oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper, 
each in its own container, ready to be combined and tasted. 

Clean as you go. Remember that mise en place means to put 
in place — this means garbage, too. As you trim the vegetables, 
throw away (or compost) the inedible portions cluttering your 
workspace. Carefully wash your cutting board after trimming 
raw chicken to avoid cross- contamination. Put away the flour 
canister to make room on the counter for your mixer. 

Mise en place as kitchen philosophy 

Mise en place affects just about everything you do in the 
kitchen. Thoughtful purchasing and placement of ingredi- 
ents pay off in speedier food preparation with fewer glitches. 
This means replenishing staples before they run out and 
storing frequently used ingredients and equipment where 
they're accessible. The kosher salt I use all the time stands in 
a covered jar next to the stove, while the tongs and spatulas 
that I reach for most often are in an easily accessible drawer. 
I also group pantry items that are destined for the same 
recipes. Keeping items used for baking in one spot, for 
example, means fewer trips to the pantry when baking a cake. 

Toni Lydecker, author of Serves One: Super Meals for Solo Cooks 
(Lake Isle Press), lives in Irvington-on-Hudson, New York ♦ 
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Making Desserts with 
Nutty Frangipane 




A simple mix of ground almonds, 
sugar, eggs, and butter makes a 
fragrant and versatile filling for 
tarts, cakes, and cookies 



BY FLO BRAKER 



Start by grinding almonds and sugar until the 
mixture looks like cornmeal. 




Next add eggs, butter, and flavorings such as 
vanilla extract, almond extract, or dark rum. 



To complete the frangipane, just process the mixture until creamy. 
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Long before I ever dreamed of becoming a pro- 
fessional baker, I tasted all kinds of desserts 
all over the world. Some of my favorites were crois- 
sants, Danish pastries, and fruit tarts that all con- 
tained an elusive almond flavor that I couldn't 
identify. Soon I solved the mystery. The perfumy, 
moist almond filling that enhanced flaky pastry and 
intensified buttery crusts was frangipane. I'm still 
impressed with the incredible versatility of this rich 
combination of finely ground almonds, sweet butter, 
eggs, and sugar. 

I've always used frangipane (pronounced FRAN- 
juh-pan) in its classic role as the filling for the 
French puff pastry treat, Pithiviers, but recently I de- 
cided to see just how far this almond pastry cream 
could go. I came up with a pound cake, a fruit tart, 
and a phyllo variation of a Pithiviers (pronounced 
pee-tee-VYAY) that all showed me how delectably 
versatile frangipane really is. 

Frangipane is simple to make 
and deliciously adaptable 

For the richest-tasting frangipane, the freshest al- 
monds are essential, of course — they should taste 
crunchy and sweet. 

Use blanched or unblanched almonds, de^ 
pending on the look you want. Blanched almonds 
will produce an ivory-colored frangipane; un- 
blanched almonds give the frangipane a golden 
color. I prefer to use sliced almonds because they're 
easier to measure exactly. (Sliced almonds are the 
thin, flat ovals, as compared to slivered almonds, 
which are like thick matchsticks.) Sliced almonds 
are easier to grind, too; if you're using a food proces- 
sor, there's less danger of overgrinding them to the 
nut-butter stage. But it's fine to use whole or slivered 
almonds, as long as you're careful not to grind them 
too long. 

Almonds, sugar, butter, and eggs in equal pro^ 
portions by weight make up a traditional fran^ 
gipane filling. Varying the proportions of these 
ingredients makes this delectable component even 
more versatile. A few drops of vanilla extract, al- 
mond extract, or rum bring out the almondy taste 
and add other flavor notes. 

Mixing is fastest and easiest with a food pro^ 
cessor. You'll grind the nuts to a fine meal, staying 
clear of grinding all the way to a nut butter. While 
you can grind the nuts for frangipane by hand with 






"Frangipane is one off the most versatile pastry fillings" says 
Flo Braker. "It's a fundamental component for any baker's repertoir 
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Spread the ffrangipane filling evenly over the baked and 
cooled tart crust. 



a cheese or nut rotary grinder, it's a snap with a food 
processor. 

Play up the almond flavor 
and vary the consistency 

Frangipane should taste rich without being cloying. 
One way to make sure the almond flavor comes 
through is to give the nuts a light toasting before 
grinding them. Another way is to add a few drops of 

Unlike marzipan, 
frangipane isn't dense, 
nor is it cloyingly sweet. 

almond extract, as in the Prune-Apricot Tart at right. 
Be careful, though: almond extract has a powerful 
flavor, and one too many drops can be overwhelming. 

Vary frangipane's consistency to suit its role. 
To lay down moist, nutty ribbons of filling in a rich 
pound cake (see recipe, far right) , I make a thicker 
frangipane by adding a little store-bought almond 
paste, which helps the filling stay moist and creamy 
and keep its shape during baking. The prune-apricot 
tart bars contain a traditional frangipane filling; the 
phyllo Pithiviers fi lling has similar proportions. 

If you're not using the frangipane right away, store 
it covered in the refrigerator for up to two days, or in 
the f reezer for up to ten. 



Prune-Apricot Frangipane Tart 

Use kitchen scissors to cut the dried fruit. Fills 
a 10x1 5-inch pan (to yield thirty 1%x3-inch bars) 
or two 9-inch round tart pans. 

FOR THE FRUIT & FRANGIPANE FILLING: 

V2 cup fresh orange juice 

1 cup plus 2 Tbs. sugar 

8 dried prunes, pitted and quartered 

8 dried apricots, quartered 

8 oz. (2V4 cups) sliced unblanched almonds 

4 eggs 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened at room 
temperature 

1 Tbs. dark rum 

V2 tsp. pure vanilla extract 

Vi tsp. almond extract 

FOR THE TART CRUST: 

9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose flour 
V2 cup sugar 

Vs tsp. salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, chilled and diced 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

To simmer the fruit — In a small saucepan, 
combine the orange juice and 2 Tbs. of the sugar. 
Bring to a boil and cook until the liquid is reduced by 
almost one-third, about 3 min. Reduce the heat; add 
the prunes and apricots, keeping each to one side of 
the pan (they'll be easier to fish out this way). Simmer 
for about 3 min., stirring occasionally. Remove from 
the heat and set aside. 

To make the frangipane — In a food processor, 
blend the almonds with the remaining 1 cup sugar to 
a cornmeal consistency. Add the eggs, butter, rum, 
vanilla extract, and almond extract; process until 
creamy and set aside. 
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To make the tart crust — Position a rack in the 
lower third of the oven; heat the oven to 350°F. In a 
food processor, briefly blend the flour, sugar, and salt. 
Add the butter; pulse until the mixture resembles 
cornmeal. Add the egg and process just until the 
dough comes together into a ball. Pat the dough into 
a 6x4-inch rectangle. On a lightly floured surface, roll 
the pastry into a rectangle that's about 9x1 2 inches. 
Drape it around the pin and transfer to an ungreased 
1 0x1 5-inch rimmed baking sheet. Press the dough so 
it just fits the bottom of the pan (it's all right if the 
dough cracks). Bake until light golden, 1 to 1 3 min.; 
the crust will look set and won't be shiny on top. Cool 
the pan on a wire rack and then pour the frangipane 
onto the baked crust, spreading it evenly over the 
dough. Score a shallow center line to divide the tart in 
half. Remove the fruit from the juice (you don't need to 
pat it dry; the juices will dry during baking). Arrange half 
the tart with dried apricots and half with dried prunes in 
five rows of six pieces each, gently pressing the pieces 
into the filling. Bake until the top is light golden and 
springs back when lightly pressed, 25 to 30 min. 

Frangipane Ripple 
Chocolate Pound Cake 

For the best flavor and easiest slicing, serve this cake 
a day after you bake it. I use Blue Diamond canned 
almond paste, but if you use almond paste from a 
tube, which is softer, the frangipane will need less 
time to soften when you take it out of the refrigerator. 
Yields about 20 slices. 

FOR THE ALMOND PASTE FRANGIPANE: 
1 1 /4 oz. (Vb cup) sliced blanched almonds 
4 oz. (V2 cup) almond paste 

(ingredient list continues) 
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Frangipane, almond 
paste, and marzipan 



While the ingredients in these three fillings 
are similar, each has a distinct character and 
decidedly different uses. 
Frangipane, also called almond cream, is 
a classic almond pastry filling usually made with 
equal proportions by weight of ground almonds, 
butter, sugar, and eggs. Sometimes flour is 
added for body. According to the Larousse Gas- 
tronomique, frangipane is named for an Italian 
count named Frangipani. In the 1 6th century, he 
developed an almond perfume that Parisian 
pastry makers used to flavor almond pastry filling. 
Almond paste, often mistaken for marzipan, 
is a firm paste of almonds and sugar finely 
ground between heavy-duty rollers. Almond 
paste is often used in cake batters, pastry fillings, 
or mixed with hot sugar syrup to be shaped into 
marzipan. 

Marzipan is sweeter, denser, and more 
pliable than almond paste, due to the addition of 
hot sugar syrup and light corn syrup or glucose. 
Marzipan can be rolled into sheets to cover cake 
layers, used as a filling for chocolates, and made 
into confections that are often colored and 
shaped to resemble fruit, flowers, or vegetables. 



It's part tart, 
part cookie — 

but Prune-Apricot 
Frangipane Tart is 
always moist and 
tender. You can 
also bake it in a 
round tart pan. 





Up 




Spoon the frangipane onto the cake batter for 

Frangipane Ripple Chocolate Pound Cake (bottom 
photo). Don't let the filling touch the sides of the pan. 




Top with 1 72 cups more batter, and then lay down 
the remaining frangipane for the second layer of filler. 
Spoon the remaining cake batter over evenly. 



(Frangipane Ripple Clwcolate Pound Cake continued) 

Va cup sugar 

1 egg 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened at room 
temperature 

FOR THE CAKE: 

9 1 /4 oz. (2V3 cups) cake flour; more for the pan 
2 tsp. baking powder 
Va tsp. salt 

2V2 oz. (% cup) unsweetened Dutch-processed cocoa 
10 oz. (20 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened at room 
temperature; more for the pan 

2 cups sugar 

3 eggs 

1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 
1 cup whole milk 

To make the frangipane — In a food processor, 
blend the almonds, almond paste, and sugar until the 
nuts are finely ground. Add the egg and butter; pro- 
cess until smoothly blended. Cover and refrigerate. 

To make the cake — Remove the frangipane from 
the refrigerator and make sure all other ingredients are 
at room temperature. Position a rack in the lower third 
of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F (325°F if your 
cake pan has a dark finish). Grease and lightly flour a 
1 2-cup bundt pan. Sift together the cake flour, baking 
powder, salt, and cocoa; set aside. Using the beater 
attachment on an electric mixer (or the paddle attach- 
ment, if you have one), beat the butter at medium speed 
until creamy and smooth, 30 to 45 seconds. Add the 
sugar. Beat until the mixture is fluffy and light in color, 

4 to 5 min., scraping down the bowl as needed. Add 
the eggs one at a time, beating well after each addition. 
Add the vanilla. At very low speed, add the dry ingredi- 
ents alternately with the milk in three additions, starting 
and ending with the dry ingredients, blending just until 
smooth. Scrape down the sides of the bowl as needed. 

Spoon about 2 cups of batter into the pan, spread- 
ing evenly. Spoon half the frangipane filling in dollops 
over the center of the batter. Spread the filling evenly 
over the batter, avoiding the center tube and the sides 
of the pan (to achieve a neat, contained design). Spoon 
about 1 V2 cups of batter evenly over the filling. Spoon 
the remaining frangipane over the batter, spreading 
evenly. Spoon the remaining batter over evenly. 

Bake just until the cake springs back lightly when 
touched in the center and just starts to come away from 
the sides of the pan, 60 to 65 min. (65 to 70 min. with a 
dark pan at 325°F). Transfer the pan to a cooling rack. 
Cool the cake upright in the pan for 1 5 to 20 min. be- 
fore inverting. Cool the cake completely on a wire rack. 



Frangipane-Phyllo Pithiviers 

Frozen phyllo is easiest to handle if you thaw it in the 
refrigerator and remove the package from the fridge 
about an hour before assembly. The Pithiviers tastes 
best the day you bake it, and it's delicious served as a 
tea cake. Serves eight 

FOR THE FRANGIPANE: 

2V2 oz. (V2 cup plus 3 Tbs.) sliced unblanched almonds 
Vz cup sugar 

1 egg 

2 egg yolks 
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A "pre-fab" stack off phyllo sheets makes 
assembly easier. 



Frangipane-Phyllo Pithiviers is an adaptation off the French classic. 

Instead of layers of flaky puff pastry, Flo Braker uses layers of phyllo dough. 



2V2 oz. (5 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened at room 

temperature 
2 tsp. dark rum 
Scant Va tsp. almond extract 

FOR THE PASTRY: 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 
11 sheets phyllo dough, each 12x17 inches 
1% oz. (V2 cup) sliced unblanched almonds, toasted 
and chopped 

To make the frangipane — In a food processor, 
blend the almonds and sugar until the nuts are finely 
ground. Add the egg, egg yolks, butter, rum, and 
almond extract; process until smoothly blended. Cover 
and refrigerate the filling. 

To assemble the shell — Position a rack in the 
lower third of the oven; heat the oven to 375°F. Brush 
the bottom and sides of an 8-inch round, 2-inch deep 
cake pan with melted butter. Stack the phyllo sheets 
and halve them crosswise with a sharp knife to make 
1 2x8 1 /2-inch sheets. Keep them covered with plastic 
and then a damp towel. Brush one half sheet with 
the melted butter and ease it into the prepared pan, 
allowing the ends to extend up the sides of the pan. 
Sprinkle with about 2 tsp. of the chopped almonds. 
Brush another half sheet with butter and lay it over the 
first sheet perpendicular to the first sheet (so it forms 
a cross). Sprinkle with another 2 tsp. chopped almonds. 
Continue buttering, layering, and sprinkling, crisscross- 
ing the sheets so they evenly cover the bottom and 
sides of the pan, using another nine half sheets of 
phyllo. Spoon the frangipane into the phyllo-lined pan, 
spreading evenly. Snip the edges of the phyllo to leave 
an even 1 1 /2-inch border. Fold the border over the filling; 
brush the top of the phyllo with melted butter. 

Using the cake pan as a guide, cut six 8-inch rounds 
out of six more phyllo half sheets. Brushing each layer 
generously with melted butter, stack the rounds on 
plastic wrap. With a sharp paring knife, cut a 3 /4-inch 



circle in the center to allow steam to escape during 
baking. Score the top layers, starting V2 inch from the 
circle vent, with 8 semicircle cuts, pinwheel-style. 
Transfer the stack to the top of the filling, patting gently 
to seal (or do the scoring after you transfer the top). 

Bake until puffed and golden, 30 to 40 min. 
Remove the Pithiviers from the oven and let cool for 
about 1 min. before carefully removing it from the 
pan and transferring it, vent side up, to a serving 
platter. Serve warm or at room temperature. 

Flo Braker wrote The Simple Art of Perfect Baking 
(Chapters) and Sweet Miniatures (to be reissued by 
Chronicle Books in the autumn of 2000) . ♦ 
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Sweet Tokay brings out the 
nutty flavor of frangipane 



When light fruit like apricot shares 
top billing with the frangipane, 
serve wines with the same flavors. 
Sauternes is ideal: if Santa didn't 
bring any Chateau d'Yquem, 
then Rieussec or Suduiraut will 
do nicely. Late-harvest whites 
such as St. Supery Moscato or 
Handley White Riesling add a 
lovely floral note. 

To bring out the nut flavor in 
any of the recipes, and to stand up 
to the deeper, darker flavors of 
chocolate and prune, try a Stanton 



and Killeen Tokay from Rutherglen 
in Australia, or the original Hun- 
garian Tokaji Aszu. 

You won't go wrong trotting 
out the cordials, either. Try Grand 
Marnier, made with orange and 
brandy; Frangelico, based on 
hazelnut; or Nocello, an Italian 
walnut liqueur — any of them 
would make a luxurious finale. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches and 
writes about wine and food pairing 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 
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Basics 



Chocolate keeps best when dry and cool 



When I told a friend that I was 
writing about how to store 
chocolate, she chortled, "Who 
stores chocolate? I just eat it." 
True, good chocolate tends to 
disappear quickly, but for 
those with strong willpower, 
here's how to store it so that it 
stays in perfect condition. 

Chocolate is a delicate 
emulsion of cocoa solids 





Wrap well. 

Prevent sugar 
bloom by wrapping 
snugly in foil and plastic. 

and cocoa butter (and often 
sugar, vanilla, and lecithin). 
When properly stored in a 
cool, dry spot (65°F with low 
humidity), the emulsion re- 
mains stable for months — 
milk chocolate will last at least 
nine months, and dark choco- 
late for over a year. Excessive 
heat and humidity break down 
the emulsion, causing a dull, 
gray film, called bloom, to mar 
the chocolate's shiny surface. 
Bloom doesn't spoil the choco- 
late's flavor, but it can affect 
the way it melts. 

Two types of bloom — fat 
bloom and sugar bloom. Fat 
bloom occurs when the choc- 
olate gets too warm (warmer 
than 75°F is risky). The cocoa 
butter rises to the surface, 
leaving whitish gray streaks or 
swirls on the chocolate. To 
keep the chocolate cool, you 
can refrigerate or freeze it, but 



then you have to worry about 
the second type of bloom. 
Sugar bloom occurs when the 
chocolate gets moist, either 
from humidity in the air or 
condensation from ref rigera- 
tion, causing sugar to come to 
the surface. When the mois- 
ture evaporates, the sugar re- 
mains, giving your chocolate a 
pale, speckled coating. 

To prevent sugar bloom, 
take a cue from the chocolate 
manufacturers and wrap choc- 
olate tightly in foil and then in 
paper or plastic to protect it 



from humidity. If you 
store properly wrapped 
chocolate in the refrigera 
tor or freezer, condensation 
will form on the wrapping in- 
stead of on the chocolate. Wait 
until the chocolate is room 
temperature before unwrap- 
ping it and it will be dry and 
bloom-free. Avoid thawing 
and refreezing the same piece 
of chocolate. I divide larger 
bars into smaller portions be- 
fore wrapping. 

A final caution: keep choc- 
olate away from strong odors. 




Not cool enough. 

Excessive heat 
leads to swirls of 
fat bloom. 



Chocolate can absorb the 
flavors of nearby foods, even in 
the freezer. With their higher 
fat contents and milder tastes, 
milk and white chocolate are 
even more susceptible to this 
undesirable flavor exchange. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Waxed paper vs. parchment 

The biggest difference: parchment can take the heat 



Cake recipes often say to line the baking pan 
with waxed paper or parchment, as if the two 
were interchangeable. As liners for cake pans 
they are, but in many other ways, they are not. 

Waxed paper is tissue paper that's been 
coated with paraffin on both sides, making it 
greaseproof and moistureproof. It's great for 
wrapping fatty or juicy foods, and its slippery, 
waxy surface means that gooey foods, such as 
candy and soft cheese, won't stick. 

Waxed (or wax) paper is neither heavy-duty 
nor all-purpose. It eventually lets liquids soak 
through, it tears easily, and it isn't heatproof 
(the wax eventually starts to melt). But waxed 
paper can be used in the oven if it's completely 
covered and protected from the heat. For ex- 
ample, waxed paper isn't good for baking cook- 
ies because the exposed portions would smoke 
and char, but it's 
fine at the bottom of 
a batter-filled cake 
or brownie pan. 

Parchment is 
super-strong, even 
when wet. Parch- 
ment is made by 
running sheets of 
paper through a 
sulfuric acid bath, 




You can use waxed paper to line a cake pan, 
but you'll need parchment to cook en papiflote. 



a process that makes the paper strong even 
when it gets wet or hot. The surface of parch- 
ment, also called sulfurized paper, is hard, 
smooth, and impermeable so it won't soak up 
grease or moisture. Many manufacturers also 
apply a silicone coating to make it entirely non- 
stick, which is why this kind of parchment is 
sometimes called silicone paper. 

Parchment is ideal for wrapping moist 
foods, for cooking en papiflote (where the 
paper needs to hold up even when filled with 
steam), and for cutting a makeshift lid for a 
skillet to trap the moisture of vegetables cook- 
ing on the stovetop. It's also a terrific baking 
pan liner because it can withstand high temper- 
atures and because it's nonstick. 

While parchment is more expensive than 
waxed paper, it can be a better value since it's 
so versatile and, un- 



like waxed paper, it's 
reusable as a pan 
liner. You can buy 
rolls of parchment in 
supermarkets, but I 
prefer to use sheets 
of parchment (sold in 
restaurant-supply 
stores) because they 
don't curl up. 
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There's no 
mystery to 
mouth-watering 
meals. . . 
anytime. " 



The secrets 

in the bag. 






©1999 Reynolds Metals Company 

Orange Basil Roast Chicken 



1 Reynolds 9 Oven Bag, 

large size (14" x 20") 
1 tablespoon flour 
5 to 7 pound whole roasting chicken 
8 large fresh basil leaves 



1 large orange, thinly sliced, divided 
1 medium onion, sliced 

Vegetable oil 
1 teaspoon freshly ground 

black pepper 



PREHEAT oven to 350°F. 

SHAKE flour in Reynolds Oven Bag; place in 13x9x2-inch baking 
J* pan. LOOSEN skin of chicken over breast area by slipping your 
" fingers or a knife under the skin. Place basil leaves and 4 orange 
slices under the skin. Divide onion slices and remaining orange slices 
between cavity of chicken and bottom of oven bag. Tuck the wings under 
the chicken and tie legs together, if desired. Brush chicken with vegetable 
oil; sprinkle with pepper: Place chicken in oven bag on top of onion and 
orange slices. CLOSE oven bag with nylon tie; cut six 1/2-inch slits in top. 
BAKE 1 1/4 to 1 1/2 hours or until chicken is tender. 

Easy Clean Up. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 

for mort nxrpes and tips, coll I-80OMS^000, 
or visit www reynoidsicitctwtiti.co/n 
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Cooking Schools 



Southern California School of 



l6 Month Professional 
Culinary Arts Program 

Accredited by ACICS 
and VA approved 

Morning, Afternoon and 
Evening classes available 

1416 El Centro Street 
South Pasadena, CA 91030 




(888)900-CHEF 
(626)403-8490 

www.scsca.com 



A TASTE OF VIENNA 

• Tired of French cooking? 

• Bored with Italian cooking? 

• Try Viennese cooking for a change by 
taking"* TASTE OF VIENNA with wine", 

a tour from HERZERL TOURS. The only 
hands-on cooking tour to Austria af Vienna's 
leading professional cooking school. 

THE ULTIMATE CULINARY EXPERIENCE 



BERZEl 



rouRS 



Apr 1 17th to 24th, 1999. For details all 800*94-8488, 
212-366-4245 or FAX 212-366-4195. Earty booking 
recommended. HERZERL, 127 W. 26th St., NYC.NY 10001 



CULINARY 

ADVENTURES 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence 

for an exceptional culinary vacation. 
Savor the pleasures of these historic 
regions while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more. . . 

Rhode School of Cuisine 
Color Brochure 800.447.1311 
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COOK INC & WINES COURSES 



FRANCE - SPAIN • ITALY 

Unique Programs with an 
International Mix of People 

• Bordeaux wines, May 9, 16; June 7; Aug. 30; 
Oct. 18 • walking tour & cooking in Tuscany • 
combine cooking & painting or your favorite sport 
♦ many more cooking courses in farmhouses, 
chateaux, hotels, or with host-families 
• don't cook -just enjoy delicious meals 
in painting workshops • many activities for 
family & friends • group trips too 

Study Italian, French or Spanish 
Language with Cooking!! 

edu Vacations 



-SM 



202-857-8384 

1 431 21st St. N.W. Suite 302 • Washington, DC 20036 
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Become a Chef... 
and earn a Degree at 

INTERNATIONAL 

CULINARY 

ACADEMY 



• 1 8 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

• Accredited by A.C.F.E.I. 

• Financial Aid (if qualified) 

• Housing & Job Assistance 

• VA Approved 

1-800-447-8324 

107 Sixth Street Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

(412) 391-4197 

www.computer-tech.com Accredited by A.C.I.C.S. 



FOR 
INFORMATION, 
CALL OR WRITE... 

1316 SW 13th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503-223-2245 or 

800-666-0312 

www.westernculinary.com 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 

12 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

ACFEI Accredited 
Financial Aid (if qualified) 

Housing Director 
Job Placement Assistance 
VA Approved 
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She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 

H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Ten years ago, 
Titcomb, a 38 year old mother of two from San Diego, California, had a passion 
for cooking and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her 
husband's support, very little capital and virtually no business experience, she 
started the country's first personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef 
Service became an overnight success and spurred her on to become a cof ounder of 
the United States Personal Chef Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 
to $50,000 a year, depending upon the hours worked and the number of clients", 
says Titcomb. Since most clients work full-time, Titcomb goes into their home and 

cooks 10 meals for the whole 
family. Her service includes 
grocery shopping, preparation, 
cooking, packaging and cleanup. 
With a cost as low as $8 per meal, 
per person, Titcomb has a long 
waiting list. So what does it take 
to become a personal chef? 
"Organization, persistence, a 
love of cooking and a little know 
how," says Titcomb. For more 
information, call the United 
States Personal Chef Association 

at 1-800-995-2138. 
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Top Chefs 
In Training 



NEW iRgLAND 
CULINARY INSTITUTE " 

250 MAIN ST. DEPT. (FC), MONTPELIER, VT 05602 
802-223-6324 www.neculinary.eom/g.htnil 
Accredited Member, ACCSCT 
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A diploma in culinary arts or pastry and 
baking from Peter Kump's can get you 
into some of the best kitchens. Recent 
graduates have externed at leading 
restaurants such as Union Square 
Cafe, Daniel, Le Cirque 2000 and 
Vong. We offer students, age 20 or 
older, intensive 20 wk. (700 hr.) 
full-time or 26 wk. (570 hr.) part-time 
morning, evening or weekend programs 
year-round. Five day adult education 
programs also offered over 35x's a year. 



New York City 
Classes held at 
50 W. 23rd St. 



PETER KUMPS 

NEW YORK 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 



Call (800) 522-4610 for a brochure 
or visit us at www.pkcookschool.com 



From The Taunton Press 



NEW HARVEST 
COOKBOOKS 




The Onion Harvest Cookbook 

by Barbara Ciletti 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-561 58-245-X, PROD # 070370, $19.95 




The Potato Harvest Cookbook 

by Ashley Miller 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-56158-246-8, PROD # 070369, $19.95 

To order, call 
1-800-888-8286, 
or order on our web site at 
www.tauntonplus.com 



The Taunton Press 

Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St. 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 
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Reviews 



A Cookbook to 
Answer All Your Pie 
and Pastry Questions 



I was not born a pie baker," 
writes Rose Levy Beran- 
baum in her latest cookbook, 
aptly titled The Pie & Pastry 
Bible. I'm struck by her 
humble words because nei- 
ther was I. Raised in a tradi- 
tional Chinese household, I 
didn't have my first piece of 
pie until I left home for college 
(unless you count those deep- 
fried apple pies from McDon- 
ald's). Now I'm a pastry chef. 

When I learned that 
Beranbaum had produced a 
follow-up to her comprehen- 
sive tome, The Cake Bible, I 
was immediately intrigued. 
Would she be able to replicate 
her confident, conversational 
tone in this book? Would The 
Pie & Pastry Bible answer all 
my questions about pastries, as 
well as those that I didn't even 
think to ask, as The Cake Bible 
does? Would these new recipes 
be as tempting and mouth- 
watering as her cakes? The 
Cake Bible is one of the most 
well-read and dog-eared cook- 
books I own. After spending 
many hours reviewing it, I 
know that The Pie & Pastry 
Bible is bound to follow suit. 

One of the things I like 
most about this book is that it 
will appeal to all bakers, from 
beginners to the most ad- 
vanced. Beranbaum's expla- 
nations and directions are 
painstakingly detailed — per- 
fect for the neophyte baker 
who wants to learn how to 



make a no-fail flaky pie crust 
or a lemon meringue pie that 
won't weep. Readers with 
more experience will appreci- 
ate the sections headlined 
"Understanding" that follow 
many recipes. In these in- 
structive segments, Beran- 
baum delves into the chem- 
istry of a baking process, 
explains the reasoning behind 
the addition of a nontradi- 
tional ingredient, or suggests 
an innovative shortcut. Did 
you know that if you stir a bit 
of unbeaten egg white into a 




The Pie & 
Pastry 
Bible, by 

Rose Levy 
Beranbaum. 
Scribner, 
1998. $35, 
hardcover; 
692 pp. ISBN 
684-81348-3. 



tests to develop it) to De- 
luxe Chocolate Wafer Crumb 
Crust to Sweet Peanut Butter 
Cookie Tart Crust. Following 



Beranbaum writes as if her 
memory of learning about baking 
is still fresh in her mind. 



souffle batter, the batter has 
more structure, thus prevent- 
ing your souffles from falling 
when they come out of the 
oven? I didn't, but you can be 
sure I'll use this trick on my 
next batch of souffles. 

The book is broadly di- 
vided into a pie section and a 
pastry section. The pie section 
couldn't be more complete, 
with an introductory chapter 
on crusts, and not just one or 
two but fifteen different crusts, 
ranging from Flaky Cream 
Cheese Pie Crust (Beran- 
baum's favorite; it took her 
several years and over fifty 



that is a chapter on fruit pies, 
then chiffon pies, custard pies, 
meringue pies, ice cream pies, 
and when you thought that 
there were no more pies to 
talk about, she includes a 
chapter on savory pies like 
Deep Dish Chicken Pot Pies. 

The pastry section is a bit 
less comprehensive — I just 
don't think you can write 
about all the pastry in the 
world in one book — but no 
less full of irresistible recipes 
such as Apple Strudel with 
made-from-scratch strudel 
dough, ooey-gooey Sticky 
Buns, rich Chocolate Mousse 



Napoleons, and traditional 
creamy Eclairs. 

Each recipe begins with 
an anecdote about how it 
got its name or how it was de- 
veloped. Beranbaum's warm 
tone shines through, as she 
enthusiastically introduces a 
recipe and entices you to try 
it. You can't resist a Chocolate 
Oblivion Tartlet that features 
"chocolate at its most intense 
flavor and perfect consis- 
tency... the creamiest of 
truffles married to the purest 
chocolate mousse" or a 
Lemon Pucker Pie that is 
"lemony, tart, and moist 
and fluffy... and so utterly 
delicious" that it has been 
trademarked. 

Beranbaum writes as if her 
memory of learning about 
baking is still fresh in her 
mind. Ingredients are conve- 
niently listed in large charts 
with volume, American 
weight, and metric weight 
measurements. Each recipe 
is thoroughly explained as 
if Beranbaum were cooking 
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along with you; the paren- 
thetical warnings and clarifi- 
cations that dot the recipes 
throughout make you feel as 
if she has committed a certain 
mistake before and wants to 
prevent you from repeating it. 
All the recipes come with 
serving and storage sugges- 
tions, and many are followed 
by "Pointers for Success" to 
ensure that your pastry comes 
out picture -perfect. 

I couldn't wait to start test- 
ing and tasting the recipes. I 
succumbed to Beranbaum's 
persuasions and made a batch 
of Chocolate Oblivion Tart- 
lets for a few friends. The fill- 
ing was a delectable blend of 
intense, deep chocolate and 
ethereal texture to whose ad- 
dictiveness my friends can 
attest. Unfortunately, this was 
only after a second try, as 
I botched my first trial be- 
cause I misunderstood the 
recipe. The chart that lists 
the ingredients in this recipe 
(and in a couple of others) 
isn't as clearly divided as it 
should be, and I wound up 
using twice as much choco- 
late as I should have. 

A Pear Tart with Almond 
Cream was as beautiful as any 
I have seen in pastry shops, 
thanks to Beranbaum's clear 
instructions on how to feather 
the pears and glaze them so 
that they shine. From making 
the flaky crust, to poaching 
the pears in a flavored syrup, 
to mixing a batch of almond 
cream, the instructions were 
clear and the results flawless. 
The flavor was simple and 
strong, and everyone at the 
dinner party I brought it to de- 
clared it a winner. Watching 
the host sneak a slice of left- 
over tart as he was cleaning up 
was for me the true testament 
of the dessert's success. 



Beranbaum raves about 
her currant scones and after 
making them for coffee with 
a friend, I can understand 
why. These were flaky and 
tender at the same time, with 
just the right amount of sugar. 
The process was easy, as it 
is for most scones, with the 
added twist of folding or 
"turning" the dough, which 
contributes to its delicate, 



layered texture. This recipe is 
going into my permanent file. 

With a book this size, a few 
small editorial lapses seem in- 
evitable, such as the afore- 
mentioned ingredient snafu 
and an occasional recipe that 
refers to a variation that isn't 
included. But these oversights 
are truly minor given the 
breadth and depth of pastry 
experience Beranbaum shares 



with us. She may not have 
beenborn a pie baker, but she 
makes it seem as if she's been 
baking pies and pastries all her 
life. More important, The Pie 
& Pastry Bible makes you feel 
this way, too. 



]oanne Chang is the pastry 
chef at Mistral in Boston. She 
wrote "Holiday Cookies* in 
Fine Cooking #30. ♦ 



From which cookbook did you first 
learn to bake a pie or tart? 



"The first tart recipe I ever baked was from a 4-H 
cookbook. It was called Fruit Pizza (or something 
like that) and my memory is surely being kind to 
the result we got. I distinctly remember learning 
that you shouldn't measure your ingredients over 
the bowl. I was about ten years old and I thought 
that was the greatest advice I'd ever heard.' 1 
— Joanne Smart, associate editor, Fine Cooking 

"Making Julia Child's apple tart from Mastering 
the Art of French Cooking is what I remember 
most. It was pretty fabulous. I also loved a recipe 
that I think I clipped from Sunset magazine. It 
was kind of an upside-down thing called Topsy- 
Turvy Apple Pie." 

— Leslie Revsin, author of the forthcoming 
Fabulous Food (Doubleday) 

"My best tart crust, if not my first, came from 
Lulu's Provencal Table by Richard Olney. The 
pate brisee Lulu uses for her tarts is just fabu- 
lous. I turn to it whenever I make savory tarts." 
— Sarah Jay, associate editor, Fine Cooking 

"My first pie experience was baking my mother's 
chocolate pie, which was really weird but really 
wonderful. The crust was made with oil instead 
of a solid fat. For the filling, you blended lots 
of raw eggs, sugar, butter, and chocolate and 
just let it set up in the fridge — the texture was 
incredible. I've never come across any other 
pie like it. The first cookbook that changed 
my pie-baking life was a French book by Joel 
Robuchon. I still use his buttery-crisp pate 
sucree and frangipane filling for tarts." 

— Martha Holmberg, editor, Fine Cooking 



"The cookbook would definitely be my mother's 
copy of Fanny Farmer which no longer has its 
cover or front pages, so I don't know what year 
it was published. But I also learned a lot from a 
series in McCall's magazine called "cooking 
class." I baked all kinds of things like floating 
islands and Virginia sponge cake for my family." 

— Abby Dodge, Fine Cooking test kitchen 
director; author of Great Fruit Desserts (Rizzoli) 

"The 1 963 Joy of Cooking taught me how to 
make pie crust for blueberry and apple pies. I 
couldn't have been more than 1 2, so I'm sure 
my mom taught me a few tricks, too." 

— Amy Albert, associate editor, Fine Cooking 

"I'd have to say Craig Claiborne's New York 
Times Cookbook. It was a chocolate pie with a 
meringue and pecan crust. You baked the crust 
slowly until crisp and chewy and piled in a 
simple chocolate custard. It worked perfectly, 
and I was hooked. It was the first cooking I did 
of any significance, perhaps even the first time I 
ever followed a recipe, and I remember it vividly." 

— Mark Bittman, author of 
How to Cook Everything (Macmillan) 

"My sister and I were devotees of the Betty 
Crocker Cookbook for Kids, although I think 
the only thing I learned to master from that was 
pretzels. We grew up with the recipe for my 
mother's famous flaky pie crust, which she had 
gotten from another navy wife when my father 
was stationed in the Philippines." 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor, 
Fine Cooking 
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Flavorings 



Thai Ingredients Blend 
into an Explosion of Flavor 



Any number of Asian stir- 
fries begin with garlic 
cooked in oil. But if you add 
chiles, kaffir lime leaves, sugar, 
and fish sauce, a stir-fry takes 
on a delicious, unmistakably 
Thai flavor. The result is an 
explosion of salty, spicy, sweet, 
and sour flavors that sparkle 
with personality yet all harmo- 
nize on the plate. Indeed, the 




Fish sauce may not sound 
appealing, but used correctly, 
its flavor is subtle and savory. 

art of Thai cooking is combin- 
ing ingredients at opposite 
ends of the flavor spectrum — 
chile paste and coconut milk, 
palm sugar and lime juice — 
and balancing them to create 
vibrantly flavored food. 

To create such dishes at 
home, stock your pantry with 



some basic Thai flavorings. 
Once you understand the 
main players, you can use 
them to cook authentic Thai 
food or to give your own cook- 
ing a taste of Thailand. 

Fish sauce — the salt of 
Thai cuisine. Fish sauce, 
called nam plain Thai o r nuoc 
mam in Vietnamese, is used 
much like salt or soy sauce as 
a flavor enhancer. It serves as a 
seasoning in cooked dishes 
as well as a base for dipping 
sauces. Made from the liquid 
drained from fermented an- 
chovies, fish sauce is potent; 
it's usually combined with 
other ingredients when used 
as a dipping sauce. For cook- 
ing, you can use it straight, but 
never add it to a dry pan or the 
smell will be overpowering. 

Like olive oil, there are sev- 
eral grades of fish sauce. High- 
quality fish sauce, which is the 
first to be drained off the fer- 
mented fish, is usually pale 
amber, like clear brewed tea. 
Because it has a more delicate 
and balanced flavor, I use a 
premium-grade fish sauce, 
such as Three Crabs or Phu 
Quoc brands, in my dipping 
sauces. For cooking, I'll use 
stronger-flavored, lower-grade 
brands, such as Squid or 
Tiparos, which are made from 
a secondary draining. Which- 
ever grade I buy, I prefer it in a 
glass bottle; I find that fish 
sauces bottled in glass taste 
better and last longer than 
those packaged in plastic. 

For heat, try fresh and 
dried chiles and ground chile 
pastes. If you like hot food, 



add chiles and 
chile paste to just 
about every- 
thing, as the 
Thais do. I start 
all my Thai stir-fries by foam- 
ing some little fresh bird chiles 
in hot oil with garlic. If you 
can't find fresh Thai chiles, use 
fresh serranos or substitute 
dried. Chile paste, usually a 
mix of chiles, garlic, salt, and 
oil, is the base for many Thai 
soups, salad dressings, dipping 
sauces, and stir-fries. 





Palm sugar (left) and coco- 
nut milk give Thai dishes 
sweetness. 



Chiles, fresh, 

dried, and made into pastes, 
are a must for Thai stir-fries. 

Coconut milk and palm 
sugar are the most common 
sweet ingredients. The sweet 
element found in most Thai 
dishes isn't cloying. Instead, it 
balances the heat and coun- 
ters the sour notes. Coconut 
milk, often added to curries, 
stews, and stir-fries, tones 
down the heat with its creamy 
sweetness. Palm sugar, made 
from the sap of various palm 
trees, comes packaged in 
plastic jars or as round cakes. 
It has a caramel flavor that 
enhances the salty and sour 
flavors of a dish. If you can't 
find palm sugar, substitute 
light brown or granulated 
white sugar, increasing the 



Experiment with Thai flavors 

♦ For a delicious barbecue, try marinating meats with fish sauce, 
soy sauce, sugar, garlic, lemongrass, and chiles. 

♦ Serve steamed or fried fish with a sauce made with equal parts 
of fish sauce, water, and sugar, and then accent with garlic, Thai 
chiles, and a squeeze of lime. 

♦ For a flavorful Thai salad dressing, blend together lime juice, 
sugar, fish sauce, lemongrass, chiles, and sliced onions. 

♦ Rub a chicken with lemongrass, cilantro, chiles, coconut milk, 
garlic, and fish sauce and roast as usual. Ten minutes before the 
chicken is done, baste it with the spice mixture and return it to 
the oven until cooked. This last-minute treatment creates a most 
aromatic roast chicken. 
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amount called for by 
about 20 percent. 

Acidic ingredients 
add vibrancy. Thai cooks 
use great amounts of tart 
ingredients, such as 
lime juice and 
tamarind juice 
(made by soak- 
ing tamarind pulp 
in water) , to wake 
up the taste buds. 
Lemongrass and kaffir 
lime leaves give a dish a re- 
freshing, lingering lift. 

Lemongrass, the most pop- 
ular herb used in Thailand, is a 
tall, scallion-like stalk that has 
a subtle lemony and citrusy 
flavor and fragrance. Before 
using, peel away the tough 
outer layers and crush or chop 
the stalk to release its flavor. 




Limes, kaffir lime leaves, 
or lemongrass add a fragrant, 
citrusy note. 

Kaffir lime leaves impart a 
most intense floral and citrus 
flavor and are almost required 
in Thai curries. Lime zest, 
while not the same, will give 



the dish a similar re- 
freshing citrusy flavor. 
Bright, fresh herbs are 
aromatic finishes. There's 
another group of ingredients 
that further enhances all 
these basic flavors — the 
aromatics. Fresh herbs, 
such as basil, mint, and 
cilantro, are added 
to finished dishes 
in great quantities, 
sometimes by cup- 
fuls, with leaves often left 
whole to give a burst of flavor 
with each bite. 

Mai Pham is the chef- owner 
of Lemon Grass Restaurant 
& Cafe in Sacramento, 
California. She wrote The 
Best of Vietnamese &Thai 
Cooking. ♦ 




Cilantro, basil, and mint 
leaves — often left whole and 
added at the end — are fre- 
quently used in Thai dishes. 
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Food Science 



Tempering Chocolate 
for Texture and Shine 



When you examine a top- 
quality chocolate bar or 
a well-made dipped truffle, 
you'll see that the chocolate is 
shiny, firm enough to tap with 
your fingernail, and will break 
with a sharp snap. That's be- 
cause it's tempered. Temper- 
ing is a process that encour- 
ages the cocoa butter in the 
chocolate to harden into a 
specific crystalline pattern 
that will produce and main- 
tain these desired traits over a 
significant length of time. 

When chocolate isn't tem- 
pered, it can have a number 
of problems: it may not ever 
set up hard at room tempera- 
ture; it may become hard, but 
it will look dull and blotchy; 
the internal texture can be 



spongy rather than crisp; and 
it can be susceptible to fat 
bloom, meaning the fats will 
migrate to the surface and 
make whitish streaks and 
splotches. 

Anytime you need choco- 
late to be firm at room tem- 
perature and to have a glossy 
sheen and a crisp texture — as 
you would with chocolate nut 
clusters, dipped candies, or 
decorations like chocolate 
leaves, ruffles, curls — you 
must temper the melted 
chocolate. For tempering, al- 
ways use top-quality dark, 
milk, or white chocolate. 
(Yes, I know — some people 
say white chocolate isn't 
really chocolate. But in this 
case, the qualifying factor is 





For chocolate decorations, 
you need tempered chocolate. 

When chocolate is really in temper, 
it will set up firm and crisp, and it 
will have an even color and shine. 
The top leaf dried firm, but it's 
hazy with fat bloom. The bottom 
leaf never firmed up; you can see 
the tacky texture along the bottom 
edge. Neither was tempered. The middle 
leaf, of tempered chocolate, is fine. 



Take the time to test. When you think the chocolate is in tem- 
per, spread a thin layer on a scrap of parchment, wait five min- 
utes, and then try to peel the chocolate from the paper. If you can, 
and it's not blotchy, you're in business. If not, start the tempering 
process again. 



cocoa butter, which white 
chocolate does contain.) 
Compound chocolate, which 
is a lesser quality chocolate, 
has other fats in it, so many 
types don't need to be tem- 
pered. Chocolate that's com- 
bined with other ingredients, 
as in a chocolate cake or 
mousse, doesn't need to be 
tempered. 

What actually happens 
during tempering? 

Tempering seems like a myste- 
rious process because you can't 
really tell what's happening — 
you need to learn to control 
the process only by tempera- 
ture, by sight, and by touch. 

When chocolate is melted 
and cooled, it can crystallize 
into any one of six different 
forms. Unfortunately, only 
one of these — the beta crys- 
tal or Form V — hardens into 
the firm, shiny chocolate that 



cooks want. (Form VI is also a 
stable, hard crystal, but only 
small amounts of it will form 
over time from the Form V 
crystal.) 

How do you get chocolate 
to set up into beta 
crystals? 

Traditionally, pastry chefs and 
chocolate manufacturers use 
one of several tempering 
methods that all contain the 
following stages. (To learn 
one of these methods — the 
seeding method — see the 
Master Class on making 
chocolate truffles on p. 44.) 

Stage one: Melting the 
chocolate so that the cocoa 
butter melts completely. 
Most cooking literature ad- 
vises you not to get chocolate 
over 1 20°F for fear of burning 
the cocoa solids or stimu- 
lating the chocolate to irre- 
versibly separate into solids 
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Another way to test the temper. When the chocolate is at its 
final temperature, let a little bit fall from a spoon back into the 
bowl. If the drizzles stay visible for a few seconds, the chocolate 
is probably in temper. 



and fat. Melting curves of 
chocolate in the technical lit- 
erature indicate that most of 
the fats in cocoa butter are 
melted by 122°F, though some 
processors recommend heat- 
ing their chocolate slightly 
higher — up to 1 3 1°E If you're 
serious about perfecting tem- 
pering, you should consult 
the manufacturer of the 
chocolate you're using for the 
best temperature. Cocoa 
beans from different locations 
are very different: at the same 
temperature, cocoa butter 
from Malaysian beans grown 
near the equator will be firm 
while cocoa butter from Bra- 
zilian beans grown in a cool 
climate will be very soft. 

Stage two: rapid cooling 
to about 82°F for dark choc- 
olate (79°F for milk and white 
chocolates). This gets the 
crystallization of the good 
beta crystals started, but it 
does allow some undesirable 
beta-primes to form, too. 

Stage three: a slight warm- 
ing, first back to 86°F for dark 
(84°F for milk and white) 
where it's held for a few min- 
utes to let the beta crystals 
continue to form, and then a 
final warming to 89° to 91°F 
for dark and 87° to 89°F for 
milk and white. This final in- 
crease in temperature melts 
the undesirable beta-prime 
crystals that were formed. 

Always check for those 
good beta crystals before 
using the chocolate 

To verify that your chocolate 
is indeed in temper, you can 
use a couple of tests. One way 
is to smear some of the choco- 
late on a piece of parchment 
or waxed paper. If it dries 
shiny and hard in five min- 
utes, you're fine. Another 
method is the "string" test. 



When the chocolate is at the 
final temperature, drizzle a 
little of the chocolate on the 
surface of the rest of it. If the 
drizzle remains visible on the 
surface for a moment, the 
chocolate has developed 
enough beta crystals; if the 
drizzle disappears instantly, 
not enough crystals have 
formed and the chocolate is 
not tempered. This test is 
sometimes not fail-safe; occa- 
sionally, the melted chocolate 
can appear to "string" even 
when it isn't in temper. 

A radical approach to 
tempering that could save 
time and effort 

When you buy blocks or pas- 
tilles of good-quality choc- 
olate from the manufacturer, 
that chocolate is already 
tempered. Is there a way to 
just maintain that temper 
and avoid going through 
the whole process again? I 
learned from an internation- 
ally renowned chocolate ex- 
pert, Dr. Paul Dimick, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Food Science, 
Pennsylvania State Univer- 



sity, that this is indeed pos- 
sible. The good beta crystals 
don't melt until 94°F, so if you 
never heat chocolate over 9 1° 
to 92°F, you won't lose them 
and your melted chocolate 
will remain tempered. The 
trick is to barely melt the 
chocolate. Chocolate begins 
to melt at about 89°F. Start 
by grating or chopping the 
chocolate so it is finely 
chopped and will melt quickly 
and evenly. Put the chocolate 



in a metal bowl and warm it 
over very low heat — an elec- 
tric heating pad is a neat idea. 
Stir constantly until about 
two-thirds of the chocolate is 
melted. Take the bowl from 
the heat and continue stirring 
until all the chocolate is 
melted. For dark chocolate, 
you want to end up with the 
whole mass at 89° to 91°F 
(87° to 89°F for milk and 
white) . As long as you haven't 
exceeded 92°F, your beta crys- 
tals should be fine and your 
chocolate is tempered. 

You do need to be sure that 
the chocolate you start out 
with is in fact truly in temper. 
Chocolate that has been 
stored improperly or for a 
long time may look all right, 
but it could be on the way to 
losing its temper. 

If you use this "nontem- 
pering" tempering method, 
you still need to do your tests 
to make sure that the choco- 
late sets up hard and shiny. 



Shirley O. Corriher, a food 
scientist and a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, wrote 
the award-winning Cook Wise 
(William Morrow). ♦ 



Tips for perfect tempering 

♦ Use a truly accurate thermometer. Most 
kitchen thermometers, even the digital instant-read type, can 
be off by ten degrees. If you like working with chocolate, invest 
in a laboratory-quality thermometer (see Sources, p. 76). 

♦ Always stir constantly. One of the major causes of 
chocolate separating is inadequate stirring, which allows the 
emulsion of fats and solids to break. Proper stirring also 
encourages the formation of lots of small beta crystals, and it 
allows the chocolate to cool quickly, which is good. Alice 
Medrich uses an immersion blender to constantly stir while 
cooling, taking care to keep it submerged. 

♦ If you melt chocolate over simmering 
water, be extremely cautious about steam 
and splashes. If just one droplet of water gets into the 
melting chocolate, the whole mass can seize, which is bad 
news. For more on seizing, see Food Science in Fine 
Cooking # 1 0, pp. 78-79. 
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Sources 



Polenta 

For fresh organic, stone-ground 
cornmeal, call Gray's Grist Mill 
(508/636-6075) or Hoppin' 
John's (800/828-4412). 
Corti Brothers (91 6/736-3800) 
has an excellent selection of 
polentas. All-Clad 3-quart saute 
pans are sold at well-stocked 
kitchenware stores and house- 
wares departments, or call 
All-Clad at 800/255-2523. To 
order a nonstick Joyce Chen 
skillet, call the Oriental Pantry 
at 800/828-0368, or visit 
orientalpantry.com. 

Sear-Roasting 

You'll find Analon and Circulon 
Professional nonstick pans in 
many well-stocked kitchen stores; 
for information on where to buy, 
call Meyer customer service at 
800/326-3933. 




Chocolate Truffles 

For good-quality bittersweet 
chocolate, try New York Cake 
& Baking (800/942-2539 
or 21 2/675-2253) or Sweet 
Celebrations (800/328-6722). 
To temper chocolate, you need 
an accurate thermometer with 
clearly defined one-degree 
increments between 70° and 
1 30°F. The sources above sell 
chocolate thermometers for 
about $1 5. Or try Sur La Table 
(800/243-0852) or Component 



Design NW (800/338-5594) 
which sell them for $1 2.95. 

Ice-Cream Machines 

Ice-cream machines are sold at 
kitchenware stores across the 
country. For mail-order sources, 
try Zabar's (800/697-6301 or, 
within New York, 212/496-1234) 
or Chef's Catalog (800/967- 
2433), which sell the Simac 
Magnum and Cuisinart machines. 
Zabar's also sells the Krups 
La Glaciere. For the Donvier or 
the White Mountain manual and 
electric models, try Sur La Table 
(800/243-0852). 

Mu-Shu Pork 

If you can't find cloud ears (also 
called wood ears) and golden 
needles in your supermarket or 
local Chinese market, try the 
Oriental Pantry, 800/828-0368 
(orientalpantry.com.). 



Frangipane 

For raw or blanched almonds, 
call Sultan's Delight at 800/852- 
5046 or visit sultansdelight.com. 
For a 2-inch deep 8-inch cake pan 
like the one Flo Braker uses for 
her phyllo Pithiviers, call Sweet 
Celebrations (800/328-6722) 
or New York Cake & Baking 
(800/942-2539 or21 2/675- 
2253). Magic Line makes an 
excellent heavy-duty rimmed 
1 0x1 5-inch sheet pan; order it 
from La Cuisine (800/521 -1 1 76). 
Bridge Kitchenware (call 800/ 
274-3435 or, within New York, 
21 2/838-1 901) carries a similar 
model. 

Artisan Foods 

Scharffen Berger chocolate is 
available in many specialty stores, 
by mail from the factory at 800/ 
930-4528. Or visit their web site: 
scharffen-berger.com. 



Alice's first chocolate club. 



AJicr Mcdrvch. pastry chef, author, and two-time James Beard 
Ward- winner i* nnw the hmt nt (,mtrnwt Market otm '.< 
f bttct tlatv ( labs .Mu r h a* bee n search ing I he globe to 
hnru> dub member, ihe world * mo>i luxurious th<xnlah> 
Additionally, with each monthly shipment of chocolates. 
Alice will be providing members a wealth of chocolate 
mtnrm.it ion such a* retires Listing notcv and 
lips & explanations 
Join the eluh r 
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ATTENTION 
RETAILERS 

If you would like to 
carry Fine Cooking in 
your store, just write or 
call 1-800-477-8727, 
and find out how easy it 
is to set up an account 
directly with us — 
no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563 
63 S. Main St. 

Newtown, CT 06470-5563 
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Taunton 



MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 




EXCLUSIVELY FOR FINE COOKING READERS... 

You re invited to join 
Fine Cooking in California. 

We're pleased to invite you to join us for three days of cooking, learning, and 
tasting in northern California, Americas food and wine capital. 

Come meet fellow Fine Cooking readers and the editors, as the magazine 
comes to life in a three-day program of cooking classes, visits to artisan food 
producers, wine tours and tastings, and special meals created from the finest 
local ingredients. 



THE EVENT WILL INCLUDE: 
Classes at the Culinary Institute of America's spectacular Greystone campus. 
A hands-on cooking class in their state-of-the-art professional teaching kitchens, 
and wine and food pairing seminar taught by Holly Peterson Mondavi. 

Behind-the-scenes tour at a world-class winery to learn how progressive 
agricultural practices team up with the winemaker's art to make some of the 
world's best wines. 

Visits to artisan food producers, the folks who use a craftsman's care and skill to 
make a cook's essential ingredients like cheese, bread, olive oil. We'll also tour a 
biodynamic vegetable garden with master gardener Jeff Dawson. 



SAVE THE DATES: October 21 - 24, 1999! ^© Space is very limited, so act early, 



For a free detailed brochure, call 1-800-367-5348 and say you're from Fine Cooking. 



Kelly & Sons 

Gourmet Braided 

Shallots 

3 lb. Braid 
$9.95 

5 lb. Braid 
$14.95 

plus S&H 

To order and for a free brochure call 

1-800-496-3363 

Kelly & Sons 

R.R. #8 Box 3610, State Road 176, Oswego, NY 13126 




READER SERVICE NO. 36 



BEFORE YOU 
MAKE YOUR MOVE 



Make certain that your 
Fine Cooking follows you. 

Justcall 

1-800-888-8286 

And we'll take care of the rest. 

The Taunton Press, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



FRANCIS I & 
SAVANNAH 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 
4 pc. 5 pc. 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over 4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 

730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
qur 27th Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 i 
(800)262-3134 
(727)581-6827 
FAX:(727)586-0822 
www.silverqueen.com 



CALL 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
STERLING 



READER SERVICE NO. 37 



THE WINE RACK COMPANY 

Quality Wine Cellars 

GREAT GIFT IDEAS 

Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Custom Wine Cellars 
Wine Rack Kits 
Free Cellar Design Service & More 

Visit Our On-Line Catalog 
http//:www.wineracks.com 
Call Toll Free 1.888.687.2517 

For Brochure 



READER SERVICE NO. 15 



Chesapeake ( b®f Gwrmc£ 

HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW .CBGOURMET.COM 




READER SERVICE NO. 53 




Toil-Free 1-S77-F1 

READER SERVICE NO. 57 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service number. 



COOK STREET 



School of 
Fine Oooklng 



Professional cook program, including four months of study 
in Colorado. France and lialy • Home cook programs 

PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREET.C0H 



CUCINA 



ITALIAN COOKWARE 

Our Family Tradition dnce 1906 
Pasta Machines 
Pizzelle Irons 
Ravioli Makers 
Cheese Graters 
Spaghetti Bowls 




Over 500 item,* 
Call Today for Free Catalog 

1-800-766-0300 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious < 




lal Home Kitchen* 

former* information ull 8O0-57O-CHEF 
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Sharpen Your Cooking Skills 

The World's FASTEST Sharpener 

It Professionally Sharpens Knives, Cleavers, 
Scissors... Anything! 

Easy to use - convenient to store or carry 
Simple instructions included with 
this brand new product. 

SPEEDY SHARP™ 

Comes with a money back guarantee. 
$9.95 Plus S&H $3.50 To Order Call Toll Free: 
1-888-783-7785 
Or send money order to: 
HANDY PRODUCTS 
128 N. Main St. Box G • Thiensville, Wl 53092 



Learn COOKING AT HOME 

Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet 
(recipes' Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
1 preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 
BROCHURE describes :: ' No salesmen. 
Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 
Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT0829 




^WUjarnson St^Archbal^AJ8403^ Educali on & Training Council ■ 



BRIM. I I ITT11 BIT OF mi l INTO 101 R HOMI 



❖ Reggiano Parmigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 8.99 lb. 
❖ Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 
❖ Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free hrochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
E-Mail: HTTP7AVWI\VEB\VORLD.com;Teitel 




NEW ORLEANS hot French bread! What a 
treat! Crisp, crusty flutes served hot. Just pop in 
oven before serving. Send just $3.95 shipping 
for 2 loaves, a $4 gift certificate and our color 
catalog of New Orleans delicacies. 

PO Box 19221 
O New Orleans LA 
Cajun-Creole Cuisine 70179-0221 



PhillipS 

Mmnpoom Place 

<W ICusi ikiltirimrt Pikv 
kimull Square PA I^.MH 

OKIIKK HI K KKKSH KXOIIC ML Ml ROOMS 

L RIMINI - SHIITAKE - OU STER 
ENOKI - MAITAKE - BEECH 
PORTAHELLA 

KOK HOW INKfJkM \l inv A 
in KH-KIVI- oi k HKnilll HI 

Call 1 - B0Q f> - 243 - 8644 

www philhpsrmishroornpLKi' mm 



LamsonSharp ' 

"Greatest Knite Made" 

Fice Catalog • Best Prices 


Also: Wusthof, F. Dick, Global, 
Forschner, Sabatier, Granton, 
Henckels, Demeyere, Chef's 
Choice.Messermeister, 
Masahiro, Bourgeat, Maple 
tops & other kitchen needs. 
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Knife Merchant l -800-7 1 4-8226 



- Bargain -> 
Books 

• Save up to 80% on recent publish- 
ers' overstocks. Save 30% or more 

on current books and best sellers! 

• Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 
Health & Fitness— over 60 subject areas. 

• America's biggest bargain book selection. 

Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 

^HAMILTON Falls Village, C^6031 -500^ 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www.cookswares.com 

National 
Cuisinart & Kitchen Aid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatler, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermelster, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



Distinguished Single-Estate Teas 
Exquisite Blends 

Black Green Oolong White 

Fine Tea & Teawares from $ 3 to $ 1 60 
Yixingware co Creamware cs Stoneware 

Camellia Sinensis plants for sale (with instructions) 



Honorable Jane Company 



Free Catalog 888-743-1966^ Toll-free 
www.honorablejane.com Box 35C Potter Valley CA 95469 



fine 

GbOKING 

SUBSCRIBER 
LIST SERVICE 

Occasionally, we make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
might be of some interest 
to you. If you prefer not 
to receive this mail, just 
send a note with your 
mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of 
the rest. 

Subscriber Service Dept. 

The Taunton Press 

P.O. Box 5506 

63 South Main Street 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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See ad index on page 80 for reader service number. 



Cook's Market 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, 

Silver & Col -ctibles ' v^gKj 



• Okt & New 

• 100,000 Patterns 

• 5 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd, 

1089 Knox Road,Grecnshoro, NC 27420 Dept. FK 



i-s(H)-ri:fiaci; < i h*k> 737 5223) 



www.repiacemetits.com 
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RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES ♦ TEAS ♦ 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313)259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



q^TJJpTON 

Tea Impoirts 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 -RflflJlLRVH 

1 OUV%jyOJA / garden-fresh, loose tea 

P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON. MA 01568 




VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable (Commercial \ r acuum Packaging 
Only $539 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Hea\y Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierowavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > USD A, ETL Approved 

For a /ree catalog and suggested uses, 
c«« 1-800-82 1-784% ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 3£ © $539 + S/H 



The Original Italian 
Polenta Bread Board 

Each bread board is created from hard 
northwestern woods. • A salad bowl 

finish adds to the beauty and 
performance. • Traditional Italian 
design for function in the kitchen as 
well as serving at the table. 

Wooden Board, knife & recipes $39.95 + s/h 

COOK'S WAREHOUSE, INC. 
(818) 909-9898 fax: (818) 778-6424 




It's like 
Putting 
a Trailer 
Hitch on 

Your 
Kitchen 

Imagine a stainless steel gas barbeque wnh\~^ 
up to 4752 sq. inches of cooking area. Then^^^^^ 
imagine it being portable. Now imagine options like a 
rotisserie, griddle plate, and smoker box. We've made 
it a reality with our Classic Cooker Series Barbeques. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Cookery, Inc. 

P.O. Box 70 • Waynesboro, PA 1 7268 
Visit our Website: www.classiccookers.com 

800-COOKERS (266-5377) 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01 532 
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Sharp Knives Are Safer! 

It's true. A good sharp knife requires 
you to apply less pressure, so there is 
less chance of slipping. 

For great savings on fine cutlery, call 
Professional Cutlery Direct Their 
64-page catalog provides guidance on 
knife selection and sharpening techniques, 
so you never need to cut with a dull knife 
again. 

800-859-6994 ext. FC91 

or email: FC91@p-c-d.com 



tf|% Publish Your 
<M Cookbook 

^BSfi fr For Fun or Profit! 



Oiganizotlons 
Churches/Schools 
Families 

700 Minimum Of in 



Call For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621, ext. 9702 

http://morriscoolcboolcs.com 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 

P.O. Box 21 10 • Kearney, NE 68848 



Call for your FREE CATALOG 
of Professional Cookware, 
1 Cutlery, and Gourmet Kitchen 
Accessories. 




THE CHEF'S COLLECTION 
1(800) 590-CHEF{2433) 

» h w .f In- l\ ct 1 1 Ice r io it . c o m 



I MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 



EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 OZ. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

ficA/it^Mit Dept: FC> 1231 Madison H ' !| m -> 



Rahway NJ 07065 • (732) 382-301 



Secret Cellars 
wine club 



Two bottles of superb, high quality, rare 
California wine delivered monthly to your 
door, along with our newsletter, Cellar Notes. 
Just $34.50/month in most states. 
A great gift for any occasion! 
Special 3-FOR-2 joining offer! 

Call Toll Free: I.800.997.VINO 

for your free brochure and copy of Cellar Notes! 
or visit our secure website: www.secretcellars.com 
void where prohibi ted 



FORTUNA'S 



Italian 
SAUSAGES 

• Over 30 Dry Cured Sausages 
• Extra Lean Fresh Rope Sausages 
Nationally Famous SOUPY™ (Soppresata) 
avail. - Sweet, Mild, Hot, XHot & Nuclear Hot! 

"America's Best" ...L.A. Times 
"The Best"... Jay Leno 
Free color catalog of Sausages, Cheeses & Gifts: 

1-800-427-6879 

web-www.soupy.com 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contruction for better 
tast ing food Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers ■ RD3 Box 180-6192 
Montpelier, VT 05602 ■ 802-223-3620 
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Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/ 'word minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order. Please call 
I -800-926-877 '6, ext. 543, FAX 203-426-3434, or 
write Fine Cooking Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. April/May 1999 deadline is January 15, 
1999 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

INVEST IN AN OPPORTUNITY OF A 
"LIFE-THYME". Over $400 in kitchen 
products/supplies for only $ 1 50. Excellent 
commision & discounts! Ground floor opportunity 
with a new company! Together we're really 
cooking. 1-888-85-THYME. 
www.thymeinthekitchen.com 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent 
Director Karan Radcliffe with THE PAMPERED 
CHEF® (800) 289-0920. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
food-related small business. Grants/loans to 
$800,000.00. Free recorded message: 
(707) 448-0270. (FY8) 

TASTE OF GOURMET- Fine food party plan. 
Delicious ways to enjoy food & earn money. 
1-800-722-8931. 



CHEFS/PROFESSIONALS 

ENERGIZE YOUR KITCHEN EMPLOYEES! 

Totally new "Street Smart" Coaching Approach. 
Create winning kitchen teams. Streamline produc- 
tion. Call 24 hours for a FREE recorded message 
1-888-821-1048. 

COOKING VACATIONS 

EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN CULINARY TRAVEL 

experiences: Tuscany, Umbria, Amain Coast. Cook- 
ing classes. Small groups. GABRIELE'S TRAVELS 
TO ITALY, 888-287-8733. www.cookinginitaly.com 

EMPLOYMET OPPORTUNITIES 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble pro- 
ducts at home. Toll free 1-800-467-5566, ext. 1007. 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

GRACE RARE TEAS. Hand-plucked, superb 
loose teas from Asia. Free catalog. GRACE TEA 
CO., Dept. FC, 50 west 1 7th St., NYC 100 1 1 . 
Tel/Fax 212-255-2935. 

FREE CATALOG: Spices, herbs, tea, potpourri, 
450+ products. Since 1973. West: (800) 227-4530; 
East: (800) 316-7965. www.sfherb.com 



NATIVE AMERICAN BLUECORN Pancake 
and Muffin Mixes, Smoked Salmon, Wild Rice, In- 
dian Fry Bread, Green Chile Stew, Coffees and Na- 
tive Teas. Edible Holiday Gifts. www.cookingpost. 
com Request Catalog 1-888-867-5198. 

TEA LOVERS SAVOR THE TASTE, AROMA 

and purity of tea. Special offer and catalog: 
877-780-8081 toll free, www.swannteas.com 

INSTRUCTION 

LEARN COOKING AT HOME. Home Study 
program teaches selection, preparation, serving of 
safe to eat, appetizing and nutritious foods. Many 
great recipes too! Call 1-800-326-9221 or write 
LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS, Dept. FTO8X9, 
101 Harrison St., Archbald, PA 18403. 

DISCOVER CHEFS' HIDDEN SECRETS! Learn 
to develop your own cooking style. Surefire tech- 
niques for becoming more creative. Call 24 hours for 
a FREE recorded message. 1 -800-867-5 1 50. 

NUTRITION ANALYSIS 

EXPERT NUTRITION ANALYSIS of your prod- 
ucts/recipes, specializing in exotic ingredients, by 
Registered Dietitian. Camera-ready Nutrition Facts 
labels. 203-762-0294, soysue@aol.com 
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Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Classic Chocolate Truf ties 49 

BREADS & PANCAKES 

Mandarin Pancakes 56 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Classic Chocolate Truffles 49 
Frangipane-Phyllo Pithiviers 64 
Frangipane Ripple 

Chocolate Pound Cake 63 
Prune-Apricot 

Frangipane Tart 62 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Sear-Roasted Salmon Fillets with 

Lemon-Ginger Butter 3 1 
Meat 
Classic Meatloaf 33 
Mu-ShuPork 57 
Pork with Onions & Prunes 

over Polenta 26 
Sausage & Pepper Stew 82 
Steak au Poivre 3 1 

Poultry 
Boneless Chicken Breast with 

a Crushed Peanut Crust 30 
Chicken with Mexican Charred 

Tomato Sauce 42 
Classic French Chicken in 

White Wine Sauce 41 
Indian Chicken with Coconut 

Milk 42 



SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Lemon-Ginger Butter 3 1 
Mandarin Sauce 57 

SIDE DISHES 

Braised Leeks & Mushrooms 

with Bacon, Lemon & Thyme 36 

Braised Red Cabbage with 
RedZinfandel 37 

Braised Winter Squash & Potatoes 
with Mustard & Shallots 37 

Polenta 

Basic Polenta 25 
Caramelized Cabbage on 

Creamy Polenta 2 5 
Gratin o f Polenta with 
Greens 27 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Sausage & Pepper Stew 82 

TECHNIQUES 

baking meatloaf freeform 32 
braising vegetables 34-36 
caramelizing sugar without 

crystallization 1 1 
chopping chocolate 45-46 
dipping truf ties 48-49 
handling meat f or meatloaf 3 2 
making ganache 45-46 
making Mandarin pancakes 54-56 
making polenta without stirring 

23-25 
mirepoix 39-4 1 , 43 
mise en place 58-59 



picklingcucumbers so they 

stay crisp 11 
prepping ingredients 58-59 
sear-roasting 29-30 

tempering chocolate 47-48; 74-75; 
"nontempering" method 75 

INGREDIENTS 

almonds, about 6 1 ; blanched vs. 

unblanched 61; grinding 60-61; 

sliced vs. slivered 6 1 
almond paste 62, 63, 64 
Asian eggplant 1 5 
babybokchoy 14 

balsamic vinegar, aged, choosing 10 

beef, for meatloaf 32-33 

bokchoy 14 

Chinese broccoli 1 4 

Chinese cabbage 1 5 

Chinese white cabbage 1 4 

chiles & chile pastes, i n Thai food 72 

chocolate, choosing for tempering 
45; chopping 45-46; combining 
with liquids 45; "nontempering" 
method 75; sources for 76; storing 
66; tempering 47-48; 74-75 

cloud ears 56, 57 

coconut milk 72 

cornmeal, for polenta 24; sources 

for 76 
daikon 14 
farro 13 

fats i n flavor bases 40-4 1 , 43 

fi sh sauce 72 

flavor bases 39^11,43 



frangipane; about 61,63; making 
60-62; varying 61-62 

golden needles 56, 57 

herbs, in Thai food 73 

kaffir lime leaves 73 

lemongrass 73 

long beans 1 5 

marzipan 63 

Napa cabbage 1 5 

palm sugar 72 

pork, for meatloaf 3 2 

rice, absorption method 16-17; boil- 
ing method 1 7 ; troubleshooting 
17; washing & soaking 16 

snow peas 15 

tomatoes, charring 42 

veal, for meatloaf 32 

vegetables, braising 34-36; for 
flavor bases 39-4 1,43; cutting 
for use in fl avor bases 40 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

chocolate thermometers 47; 
sources for 76 

ice-cream machines, about 50-5 1 ; 

bucket freezers 5 1-52; cylinder 

freezers 5 2 ; self-cooling freezers 

53; sources for 76 
parchment 66 
rice cookers 1 7 
saute pans; for polenta 24; for 

sear-roasting 30 
waxed paper 66 

wooden cutting boards & utensils, 
caring for 10 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Basic Polenta with water 


25 


140 


35 


3 


23 


4 


2 


1 


0.5 


10 


630 


2 


based on 4 servings 


Basic Polenta with water & milk 


25 


210 


70 


7 


29 


8 


5 


2 


1 


25 


680 


2 




Caramelized Cabbage on Polenta 


25 


240 


110 


1 1 


25 


1 2 


4 


6 


1 


25 


1,130 


6 




Pork with Onions over Polenta 


26 


630 


240 


32 


63 


26 


9 


13 


3 


100 


1,430 


8 




Gratin of Polenta with Greens 


27 


250 


120 


7 


27 


14 


3 


8 


2 


10 


730 


4 




Boneless Chicken Breast 


30 


410 


200 


38 


16 


22 


4 


12 


5 


185 


570 


2 




Steak au Poivre 


31 


440 


250 


39 


4 


27 


1 2 


13 


2 


145 


790 


1 




Sear-Roasted Salmon Fillets 


31 


290 


170 


27 





19 


5 


9 


4 


85 


680 





w/1 tsp. of the butter 


Classic Meatloaf 


33 


600 


410 


36 


1 1 


45 


17 


20 


5 


180 


1,270 


1 


based on 6 servings 


Braised Leeks & Mushrooms 


36 


150 


90 


4 


10 


10 


4 


5 


1 


10 


260 


2 




Braised Red Cabbage with Zinfandel 


37 


250 


60 


3 


41 


7 


1 


5 


1 





400 


4 




Braised Winter Squash & Potatoes 


37 


200 


60 


5 


33 


6 


4 


2 





15 


620 


4 




French Chicken in White Wine Sauce 


41 


510 


260 


51 


5 


29 


1 1 


10 


5 


165 


1,310 


1 




Indian Chicken with Coconut Milk 


42 


610 


370 


49 


10 


42 


20 


12 


6 


140 


790 


2 




Chicken with Mexican Tomato Sauce 


42 


520 


280 


48 


14 


31 


9 


13 


5 


135 


730 


2 




Classic Chocolate Truffles 


49 


90 


70 


1 


8 


7 


4 


2 





5 


5 





per 1 -inch truffle 


Mandarin Pancakes 


56 


80 


10 


2 


14 


1.5 





0.5 


0.5 











per 7-inch pancake 


Mandarin Sauce 


57 


40 


10 




8 


1 





0.5 


0.5 





330 





per tablespoon 


Mu-Shu Pork 


57 


170 


100 


13 


4 


12 


2 


6 


3 


165 


800 


1 




Prune-Apricot Frangipane Tart 


62 


240 


140 


4 


22 


16 


7 


6 


2 


65 


20 


1 


per bar ( 1 /3oth recipe) 


Frangipane Ripple Chocolate Cake 


63 


320 


160 


4 


38 


18 


10 


6 


1 


80 


75 


2 


per slice ( 1 /2oth recipe) 


Frangipane-Phyllo Pithiviers 


64 


380 


270 


7 


22 


30 


13 


1 2 


4 


130 


115 


2 




Sausage & Pepper Stew 


82 


750 


500 


27 


39 


56 


18 


28 


7 


110 


1,600 


7 





























The nutritbnal analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optbnal ingredients and those listed without a specif ic quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 



A Hearty Stew That's Quick to Cook 




This herr>infused sausage 
stew is the kind of dinner 
my Italian relatives put to- 
gether at a moment's notice. 
Only they'd call it a spez- 
zatino, which means meat 
that's cut up and stewed. In- 
stead of cutting the sausages, 
however, I cook them whole 
so they don't give off too 
much fat into the stew. 
Though sausages take a little 
longer to cook through when 
left whole, they stay nice and 
juicy. I also like the heat from 
the spicy sausages, but you 
can certainly mix sweet and 
spicy or try another variety of 
sausage altogether. 

The addition of pasta, al- 
though not traditional, makes 
this a wonderful one-pot 
(actually a one-skillet) meal. 
For those of you fond of 
sausage and pepper grinders, 
skip the pasta and serve the 
stew with some hearty bread. 
Just cut back on the water by 
about a cup. 

You can certainly fool 
around with this recipe. Arti- 
choke hearts, olives, or a 
small dice of eggplant would 
make delicious additions. A 
little oregano and a pinch of 
red chile flakes would also 
taste good. But do keep the 
mint. Cooked with the sau- 
sage, it loses its overtly minty 
character yet adds a depth of 
flavor that makes this simple 
dish a standout. 



Clifford Wright is the author 
of Italian Pure & Simple 
(William Morrow), as well 
as two forthcoming books 
on Mediterranean food and 
history. ♦ 



Sausage & Pepper 
Stew 

Push the pasta down into the 
soup to keep it submerged 
rather than adding more water, 
which would dilute the stew's 
flavor. Serves four. 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
IV4 lb. hot Italian sausages 

1 medium onion, thinly sliced 

4 large cloves garlic, finely 
chopped 

3 green bell peppers, cored, 
seeded, and cut into thin 
strips 



28-oz. can tomatoes, drained 

and chopped 
2 cups water 

% cup uncooked small pasta, 
such as tubetti, ditali, or 
shells 

5 sprigs fresh basil and 
5 sprigs fresh mint, tied 
together in a bouquet garni 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 

In a large skillet with a lid, 
heat the olive oil over medium- 
high heat. Add the sausages 
and onion; cook, turning the 
sausages to brown all sides, 



until the onions are just tender, 
about 8 min. Add the garlic and 
bell peppers and cook another 
couple of minutes. Add the 
tomatoes, water, pasta, basil, 
mint, salt, and pepper (make 
sure the pasta is submerged). 
Raise the heat to high and 
cook until the liquid starts to 
boil. Turn the heat to medium- 
low, cover, and simmer until the 
sausages feel firm and the 
pasta is tender, about 25 min. 
Cut the sausages into slices or 
leave whole for serving. 
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FINE COOKING 



FROM THE TAUNTON PRESS 



Innovative ideas to spruce up your kitchen. 



g KITCHEN 


| 1 D E 


A B O K | 


J o a 


i n e Kellar Boithnight 

ii 










fin* iT 






Buy one book at 
regular price, take 20% off 
the rest of your order. 

Offer expires April 15, 1999. 




new... 

The Kitchen Idea Book 

by Joanne Kellar Bouknight 

"Never has the need for a comprehensive and 

contemporary kitchen design hook been greater! 

The Kitchen Idea Book is the kitchen 

planning hook for today — and tomorrow" 

— Chuck Williams, Founder 
Williams-Sonoma 



CONTENTS: Designing a Great Kitchen • Cabinets • Above and Beyond Cabinets • 
Countertops and Backsplashes • Appliances • In the Light Kitchen • and more 

HARDCOVER, 208 PAGES, 470 COLOR PHOTOS, 60 DRAWINGS, ISBN: 1-56158-161-5, PROD # 070291 $29.95 
AVAILABLE: MID-JANUARY 



The 
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Consultant 
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Taunton Direct, Inc. 
63 S Main St. P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Kitchens That Work 

by Martin Edic and Richard Edic 

. . rises to the challenge of creating 
kitchens that serve every need. Packed 
with over 200 color photos, 
illustrations and charts, the hook offers 
a guide to building a new kitchen from 
start to finish" 

— Woman's Day Custom Kitchens & Baths 

HARDCOVER, 216 PAGES, 150 COLOR PHOTOS, 
50 DRAWINGS, ISBN: 1-56158-177-1, 
PROD #070304 $39.95 



The Kitchen Consultant 

A Common-Sense Guide to Kitchen 
Remodeling b y h errick Kimball 

CONTENTS: Planning and 
Design • Finding a Reputable Contractor • 
Contracts and Money • Kitchen Ventilation 
Cabinets • Countertops • Sinks • Flooring < 
Appliances • and more 

S0FTC0VER, 208 PAGES, 85 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-247-6, PROD #070372 $19.95 



To order, call 1-800-888-8286, operator W816, or order on the web at www.tauntonpius.com 



Artisan Foods 



Handmade Chocolate 

from Bean to Bar 



The chocolate blend contains 
cocoa beans from Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Jamaica, Papua New 
Guinea, and Ghana. Each variety 
is roasted separately so its full 
flavor and aroma come through. 
A high proportion of cocoa beans 
gives this chocolate its intensity. 




John Scharffenberger and Robert Steinberg, makers of 
Scharffen Berger chocolate, are currently the only arti- 
sans in America who make chocolate starting from the cocoa bean. "People ask 
why we don't buy pre-mixed chocolate liquor, but you can't control the flavor 
the way you can when you buy and roast your own beans," says Steinberg. 
Scharffenberger (left) is a former winemaker who analyzes chocolate flavors in 
the same way as he did wine; Steinberg (right) , a physician with a longtime 
passion for the flavor and science of chocolate, studied chocolate-making and 
apprenticed in France. The duo's hands-on approach results in a chocolate 

that's silky, fruity, intense — 
and strikingly sophisticated. 




m i 

The bars are removed from the 
molds by hand, their edges 
shaved to smooth irregularities. 
The bittersweet, semisweet, and 
unsweetened chocolate bars 
are now ready for wrapping. 



Cocoa beans, sugar, and whole-bean vanilla 
are crushed by granite rollers to make 
chocolate liquor. The chocolate liquor then 
goes to the conche-refiner to evaporate 
excess moisture and acidity, and to be 
ground so fine that the mouth no longer 
perceives it as individual particles. This is 
a matter of microns, but proper conching 
and refining has much to do with the 
finished chocolate's flavor balance and 
silky texture or "mouth feel." 



After heating, cooling, 
and heating again in 
a tempering kettle 
("basically, a huge 
double boiler," says 
Steinberg) the 
chocolate is poured 
into molds. Chocolate 
that's in "good temper" has a 
high sheen, a crisp, clean snap, 
and melts slowly in your mouth. 




